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Franklin  and  the  University. 

The  bi-centennial  of  the  birth  of  Franklin  has  a  special  interest 
for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     He  was  the  real   founder, 
and    to   him    the    University    owes    its     origin     and     plan.       Al 
ready  in    1/40,   as   Governor   Pennypacker   and   Dr.   Dulles   have 
shown,  a  plan  was  published  for  a  school  connected  with  a  great 
meeting    house,    under    the    inspiration    of    George     Whitfield, 
but    beyond    the    purchase    of    a    piece    of    land    and    contracts 
for  a  building  and  the  organization  of   a  committee,   of   which 
Franklin  was  a  member,  nothing  was  done  until   1749.     Frank 
lin  then  took  hold  and  revived  the  scheme  of  a  school,  secured  the 
co-operation  of  an  efficient  and  representative  board,  and  formu 
lated  a  plan  for  an  academy  and  charitable  schools,  obtained  pos 
session  of  the  land,   raised   money  out  of  which   were  paid   the 
debts  against  the  old  organization,  and  secured  grants  from  the 
proprietors  and   the  public    and    the    city,    and    published    the 
plan.  This  plan  is  given  in  full  in  the  late  Thos.  Montgomery's  his 
tory  of  the  early  years  of  the  University,  and  in  Professor  Albert 
H.  Smyth's  excellent  edition  of  the  writings  of  Franklin,  in  fact, 
the  best  memorial  for  the  Franklin  bi-centennial.     Franklin  was 
the   first   secretary,   as   well   as   president,     of    the     first     Board 
of    Trustees,    for    the    early    minutes    are    in    his    own    hand 
writing,    piously    preserved    in    the    archives    of    the    University. 
Under  his  guidance,  Dr.  William  Smith  became  its  first  head,  but 
when,  in  1753,  the  proprietors  chartered  the  College  and  Academy 
and   Charity   schools,   Dr.   Smith   beqknie   tlie   first   Provost,   and 
under  Franklin  and  his  co-trustees^  organized  the  College  on  a 
broad  basis.     It  soon  became  an  import  am  fact/>f ,  ,'hjr,  education 
for  the  Colonies,  and  professors,  instructors,  tutors  'and  students 
came  from  other  Colonies  and  from  the  West  Indies.     Difference 
in   local   and   general   politics   made  a   breach   between    Franklin 
and   Provost   Smith,  but  when    in    1779,   the   Legislature,   in   an 
excess  of  zeal,  took  away  the  charter  of  the  College  and  organ 
ized  the  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,   Franklin  was 
serving  his  country  abroad.     After  his  return,  the  charter  of  the 
College  was  restored  to  its  trustees,    and    Franklin    became    a 
Trustee  and  President  of  the  reorganized  College,  and  remained 
on  the  Board  until  his  death,  always  interested  in  its  growth. 
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Many  papers  of  value  relative  to  the  College  are  in  the  col 
lection  of  Franklin's  papers  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Uni 
versity.  It  also  owns  many  of  the  early  Franklin  imprints  which 
have  to  do  with  the  College,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  history 
of  the  University  and  Franklin's  relation  to  it. 

"Proposals  Relating  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pensilvania, 
Philadelphia,"  printed  in  the  year  MDCCXLIX;  preceded  by  a 
"Proposal  for  Promoting  Useful  Knowledge  Among  the  British 
Plantations,"  dated  May  14,  1743,  were  Franklin's  plans  for  the 
schools  and  academy  that  later  on  became  the  College  of  Phila 
delphia,  and  finally  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Both  are 
printed  in  Sparks  and  Smyth's  writings  of  Franklin,  and  the 
library  of  the  University  has  one  of  the  few  known  copies  of 
the  later  ''Proposals. " 

Franklin  was  a  liberal  subscriber  to  the  annual  fund  provided 
in  the  "Constitutions  of  the  Publick  Academy  in  the  City  of  Phila 
delphia/'  under  which,  in  1749,  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
first  Board  of  Trustees.  His  associates  were  men  of  note :  James 
Logan,  William  Allen,  and  others,  distinguished  in  the  fashion 
of  the  day  as  "Esquires,"  others  as  "Physicians"  or  "Merchants," 
but  Franklin  only  as  "Printer,"  and  his  associate,  "Philip  Syng," 
as  "Silversmith,"  yet  Franklin  was  recognized  as  the  one  who 
first  projected  the  liberal  plan  of  the  institution,  as  he  was  told 
in  1785  on  his  return  from  his  long  and  important  residence  in 
Paris,  by  the  Provost,  Vice-Provost  and  Professors  in  their  ad 
dress  of  welcome.  Mathew  Arnold,  a  century  later  in  his  ad 
dress  in  the  University  Chapel  in  1881,  named  it  the  University 
of  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Sidney  George  Fisher  says  it  should  have 
been  called.  "Fra-n^trC  »iJ?ii3/ersity."  He,  himself,  spoke  of  the 

•  *    •        •  •   c        ••*•*        * 

purchase-  o£  the  nnrmishe'd  ^building,  "which  did  not  cost  less 
than  .^OOO  :ft>r'*£J%.  2$)%  ji^  3,"  and  even  with  £300  or  £400 
for  comphe*tiii*g"it**thelb"afgain  was  good  and  characteristic. 

To  him  is,  no  doubt,  due  the  gift  from  the  city  of  £100  down 
and  £100  a  year,  and  his  influence  and  example  secured  large 
gifts,  while  his  personal  interest  in  the  work  is  attested  by  his 
careful  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Trustees  and  his  con 
stant  supervision  of  its  work.  Through  his  friend  Collinson,  in 
London,  books,  maps  and  mathematical  and  other  instruments 
were  bought  for  the  new  Academy.  Franklin  and  Tench  Francis 
went  to  Stafford,  Conn.,  to  try  to  secure  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson 
of  that  place  as  the  Rector,  and  although  they  failed,  Dr.  John- 
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son  became  the  first  President  of  King's  College,  now  Columbia 
University,  N.  Y. 

When  the  Proprietors  granted  a  charter  to  the  Academy  and 
Charitable  School  in  the  Province  of  Philadelphia,  they  accom 
panied  it  with  the  substantial  gift  of  £500.  Harvard  and  Yale 
honored  Franklin  with  degrees  in  recognition  of  his  services. 
In  1755  Franklin  announced  in  his  Pennsylvania  Gazette  the 
grant  of  an  additional  charter  to  the  College,  Academy  and  Char 
itable  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  with  power  to  confer  University 
Degrees. 

In  1789  Franklin  wrote  a  paper,  "Observations  Relative  to  the 
Intentions  of  the  Original  Founders  of  the  Academy  in  Phila 
delphia/'  printed  in  Sparks,  Vol.  2,  p.  141,  which  attests  his  zeal 
through  the  forty  years  of  his  interest  and  influence  in  the  growth 
of  the  University,  which  owed  its  existence  largely  to  him.  In 
it  he  says:  "I  am  the  only  one  of  the  original  Trustees  now  liv 
ing,  and  I  am  just  stepping  into  the  grave  myself.  My  absence 
in  foreign  countries  at  different  times  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
tended  much  to  weaken  my  influence.  I  seem  here  to  be  sur 
rounded  by  the  ghosts  of  my  dear  departed  friends."  During  all 
this  long  period  he  had  served  the  University  with  his  counsel 
and  influence,  although  separated  at  one  time  from  Provost  Smith 
and  other  old  associates  by  sharp  political  differences.  Pro 
vost  Smith,  however,  paid  due  tribute  to  Franklin  in  his  eulogy 
after  the  death  of  the  venerable  founder.  He  had,  in  1789,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Trustees,  recorded  the  unanimous  election  of 
"the  venerable  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  Father  and  one  of 
the  first  Founders  of  the  Institution,"  as  President  of  the  (re 
organized)  Board  of  Trustees,  thus  helping  to  wipe  out  the  sharp 
quarrel  between  Franklin  and  Smith,  recorded  in  Bigelow's 
"Life  of  Franklin." 

In  Franklin's  voluminous  correspondence  there  are  many  let 
ters  attesting  his  lively  and  long-continued  interest  in  the  Aca 
demy  and  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  him  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  broad  foundation 
laid  by  him,  upon  which  it  has  grown  to  its  present  importance. 
What  Franklin  did  for  his  country,  for  science,  for  letters,  will 
fill  a  large  place  in  the  bi-centennial  celebration  of  his  birth  in 
1706,  but  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  may  well  pay  special 
tribute  to  him,  for  its  original  establishment  and  his  interest  in 
its  welfare  during  all  his  long  and  busy  life. 

J.  G.  ROS£NGARTE)N,  '52  C. 
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Frankliniana  in  the  University  Library. 

1.  Portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin  attributed  to  Gainsborough, 
presented    February    22,    1902,    by    Mr.   J.    G.    Rosengarten,    on. 
behalf  of  the  Class  of   1852  College.     The    portrait    is    in   the 
"Gainsborough"  style,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  definitely  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  a  copy  made  by  the  artist  himself  or  by 
some  one  else. 

2.  A  collection  of  sixteen  engravings  of  Benjamin   Franklin, 
of  various  periods  and  by  various  artists,   placed   in   one  large 
frame  and  presented  by  the  Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson,  Attorney- 
General  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  March,  1900. 

3.  A  collection  of  somewhat  over  800  Franklin  papers,  cov 
ering  chiefly  the  period  of  his  residence  in  France  (T  777- 1785). 
Included  in  the  collection  are  (a)  fourteen  letters  from  Franklin 
to  various  persons,  (b)  over  two  hundred  official  letters,  including 
a  large  number  from  Robert  Morris,  (c)  papers  bearing  on  Con 
gressional   and   naval   affairs,    including   twenty-four   letters    re 
lating  to  Paul  Jones.     Another  large  division   is  represented  by 
petitions  and  requests,  of.  which  there  are  almost  two  hundred. 
There  are  also  a  large  number  of  letters  of  introduction  to  Frank 
lin,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  invitations,  visiting  cards  and  the 
like,  which  illustrate  his  social  life  abroad. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  here  all  the  letters  that  have  an  in 
terest  from  one  point  of  view  or  another,  but  it  may  not  be  inap 
propriate  to  refer  specifically  to  two  letters,  one  from  Lafayette, 
dated  Paris,  September  17,  1782,  announcing  the  birth  of  a  daugh 
ter,  and  asking  Franklin  to  name  the  child  after  one  of  the  colo 
nies.  Lafayette  begins  his  letter  by  stating  that  "every  child  of 
mine  that  comes  to  light  is  a  small  addition  to  the  number  of 
American  citizens."  Franklin  in  reply  writes  a  humorous  letter, 
and  finally  suggests  Virginia  as  an  appropriate  name. 

The  second  is  a  letter  from  Robespierre,  dated  October  i,  1783 
(in  which  he  still  uses  the  de),  informing  Franklin  that  he  had 
sent  him  a  copy  of  an  argument  delivered  by  him  before  the  Coun 
cil  at  Artois  in  protest  against  a  decree  prohibiting  the  use  of 
lightning  rods.  He  designates  Franklin's  discovery  as  one  for 
which  humanity  will  be  grateful  to  him. 

A  very  complete  calendar  of  the  collection  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  A.  C.  Boggess,  Harrison  Fellow  in  American  History, 
1904-05,  which  it  is  hoped  will  at  some  future  time  be  published. 
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There  are  several  account  books,  including  one  with  the  Con- 
press  of  the  United  States,  which  extends  from  January,  1777,  to 
the  end  of  1778.  The  longest  manuscript  in  Franklin's  hand 
writing  in  the  collection  is  a  paper  on  the  "State  of  the  British 
Plantations  in  America,"  which  bears  the  date  1732,  and  turns  out 
to  be,  according  to  Professor  A.  H.  Smyth,  a  copy  in  Franklin's 
handwriting  of  a  memorial  written  by  James  Logan,  and  sent  by 
him  to  Walpole. 

The  collection  also  includes  some  rare  broadsides  belonging  to 
Franklin,  and  among  other  curios  a  copy  of  the  "Ode  to  Alcseus," 
printed  on  the  Franklin  press  at  Passy,  1783.  The  entire  collec 
tion  was  purchased  in  1903  for  the  University  out  of  a  fund  sub 
scribed  to  by  various  friends  of  the  institution,  at  the  instance  of 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

4.  Among  the  Franklin  imprints  in  the  possession  of  the  Uni 
versity  the  following  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  as  of  interest 
because  of  their  connection  with  the  history  of  the  institution  :  (a) 
"Proposals  Relating  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania," 
written  and  printed  by  Franklin  in  1749.  This  publication  had 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  out 
of  which  the  College  and  University  grew,  (b)  "Prayers  for  the 
Use  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy,"  printed  by  Franklin  and  Hall, 


5.  The  Library  also  possesses  a  copy  of  the  work,  "An  His 
torical  Review  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  Pennsyl 
vania    (London,    1769),"  which  is  attributed  to  Franklin.     The 
copy  bears  on  the  title  page  the  indication  that  it  was  presented  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  to  the  College. 

6.  Another  book  presented  by  Franklin  to  the  College  in  Octo 
ber,   1776,  Priestley's  "Present  State  of  Discoveries  Relating  to 
Vision,  Light  and  Color." 

7.  A  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  the  "Eulogy  on  Benjamin 
Franklin,"  delivered  by  Provost  William  Smith,  March  I,  1791,  in 
the  German  Lutheran  Church  of  Philadelphia,  presented  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Rosengarten. 

8.  Recently  the  Library  has  received,  likewise  through  Mr.  J.  G. 
Rosengarten,   two   further   documents   connected   with   Franklin, 
one  a  memorial  dated  the  I5th  of  October,  1776,  of  the  Baron 
de  Bissy,  in  which  he  offers  his  services  to  take  charge  of  the 
armies  of  the  Colonies,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  plan,  of  which  he  is, 
however,  unwilling  to  divulge  the  secret,  for  annihilating  the  Brit- 
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ish  army.  The  memorial  contains  an  endorsement  by  Franklin, 
which  reads  as  follows :  "Memorial  from  a  person  who  has  some 
ingenuity,  but  seems  at  present  a  little  extra.  I  was  obliged  to 
promise  a  friend  that  I  would  send  it  to  Congress."  It  was 
probably  handed  to  Franklin  during  his  residence  in  Paris. 

Of  greater  interest  is  the  second  document,  a  memorial  of 
Charles  William  Frederick  Dumas,  detailing  services  that  he 
rendered  as  correspondent  at  the  Hague  for  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Correspondence  appointed  by  the  Continental  Congress 
towards  the  end  of  1775.  The  memorial  is  interesting  as  con 
taining  copies  of  a  considerable  number  of  letters  from  Franklin, 
Dickinson,  Jay  and  Robert  Morris,  who  were  all  members  of  this 
committee.  Dumas  claimed  to  have  served  the  Colonies  faith 
fully  in  obtaining  important  information,  and  was  anxious  to 
receive  recognition  of  his  services  in  some  substantial  form.  An 
interesting  reference  to  the  work  of  this  Committee  on  Corre 
spondence  will  be  found  in  John  Hay's  paper  on  "Franklin  in 
France,"  published  in  the  Century  for  January,  1906. 

MORRIS  J ASTRO w,  '81  C. 
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FRANKLIN'S  BAGATELLES. 

BY   J.    G.    ROSENGARTEN. 

(Read  May  17,  1901.)    . 

The  Philosophical  Society  has  in  its  Library  seventy-six  folio  vol 
umes  of  Franklin's  Papers.  From  these  I  have  had  made  by  Miss 
Harjes,  of  the  Library  staff,  exact  copies  of  some  of  the  very  rare 
Bagatelles,  and  some  of  the  correspondence  referring  to  them. 
The  papers  thus  collected  include  : 

1.  An  unfinished  draught,  in   Franklin's  handwriting,  of  "The 
Deform4  and  Handsome  Leg"  (Vol.  50,  No.  40). 

2.  "The  Ephemera,"  in  French  (Vol.  50,  No.  39). 

3.  A  letter  to  Mme.   Brillon  from  Franklin  about  his   "  Dia 
logue  between  Franklin  and  the  Gout ' '  (Vol.  46,  No.  44 — the  vol- 
nme  is  labeled  "Letters  from  Franklin  to  his  Wife — 1755-1774"). 

4.  The  "  Story  of  the  Whistle,"  with  the  English  version  dated 
Passy,  Nov.  16,  1779,  and  the  French  version,  the  former  on  the 
right,  the  latter  on  the  left  side  of  the  pages,  and  both  with  many 
corrections  (Vol.  45,  No.  149^). 

5.  A  letter   from   Franklin,  in   French,   to  an  unknown  corre 
spondent,  dated    Passy,  April  8,  1784:   "I  send  you  ' Advice  to 
those  who  wish  to  go  to  America'  and  <  Remarks  on  the  Politeness 
of  Savages.'     If  you  have  •'  The  Handsome  and  Deform"1  Leg'  and 
'  The  Morals  of  Chess,'  with  those  I   now  send  you,  you  have  a 
complete  collection  of  all  my  Bagatelles  printed  at  Passy"   (Vol. 
45,  No.  181). 

6.  "Dialogue   between   Franklin   and   the  Gout,"  in   French, 
with  numerous  corrections  in  the  text  and  marginal  notes  (Vol.  50, 
No.  36). 

7.  Extracts  from  115  letters  from  Mme.  Brillon  to  Franklin  and 
some  of  his  in  reply  (Vols.  43  and    47),    many  relating  to  the 
French  versions  of  his  Bagatelles,  etc.,  with  a  press  copy  of  his 
letter  to  her  of  November  23,  1784,  and  an  original  of  his  letter  to 
her  undated  ;    one  from  her  about  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis, 
who,  she  says,  had  been   Burgoyned   by  the  Americans,  and  his 
answer,  dated  Passy,  December  25,  1781,  both  in  French. 

Her  letters  compliment  him  on  his  capital  French,  and  make  fre 
quent  references  to  his  Bagatelles,  e.  g.  : 

8.  Vol.  43,  No.  77,  and  particularly — 
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9.  Vol.  43,  No.  87 — "Exercise  in  French,  No.  5,"  "  Letter  to 
Mme.  B.  transcrib"1  and  corrected  by  her,"   in  Franklin's  hand 
writing,  and  her  comments,  No.  98. 

10.  Vol.  43,  No.    116 — "Plaidoyer   pour    Mme.  Brillon  centre 
M.  Benjamin  Franklin." 

IT.  Vol.  45,  No.  1 80 — Franklin's  letter  in  French  to  Mme. 
Brillon. 

12.  Vol.   22,  No.    8 — Miss    Shipley's   acknowledgment,    dated 
May  6,  1781,  of  a  copy  of  "  The  Dialogue   between    F.  and]  the 
Gout." 

13.  Vol.  32,  No.  51 — Carmichael's  letter,  Madrid,  July  9,  1784, 
saying  thatF.'s  "  little  works"  will  soon  appear  in  a  Spanish  dress, 
followed  by  a  letter — 

14.  Vol.  32,  No.  63 — from  Count  Campomanes,  dated  Madrid, 
July  26,  '84,  thanking  F.  for  the  gift  received  through  Carmichael. 

15.  Temple  Franklin's  Letters  to  his  Father  (Vol.  32,  Nos.   95 
and  133). 

16.  Vol.  34,  No.  167 — Miss  Shipley,  November  13,  1784,  with 
thanks  for  "The  Art  of  Procuring  Pleasant  Dreams,"  and  asking 
"  where  F.  read  that  Methusalah   slept  in  the  open  air  ?     I  have 
searched  the  Bible  in  vain  to  find  it." 

17.  Vol.  44,  No.  12 — "The  Intended  Speech  for  the  Opening 
of  the  first  session  of  the  present  Parliament,  viz.,  Nov.  29,  1774," 
endorsed  "  D.  Hartley,  Oct.  3,  '86." 

1 8.  Vaughan's  letter  of  April  28,  1778  (Vol.  9,  No.  93) — Let 
ters  to  Franklin,  April-May,  1778. 

In  adding  Vaughan's  letter  of  April  28,  '78,  I  call  attention 
to  the  value  and  importance  of  his  correspondence ;  he  and  Hart 
ley  were  among  Franklin's  English  friends,  who  through  all  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  kept  him  well  informed  as  to  the  trend 
of  parties  and  public  opinion  in  England.  Authentic  reports  of 
Chatham's  famous  last  speech  are  very  rare,  and  a  Calendar  of  the 
Franklin  Papers  would  enable  historical  students  to  refer  to  them 
for  much  valuable  information.  The  printing  of  these  papers  by 
this  Society  will,  I  am  sure,  invite  attention  to  the  large  amount  of 
valuable  material  now  practically  hidden  away  in  this  collection, 
needing  only  a  Calendar  to  make  it  available  and  useful  to  students. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  Department  of  State  has  never  yet  printed 
any  Calendar  of  the  Collection  of  Franklin  Papers  bought  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  from  Stevens.  It  is  roughly 
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estimated  that  they  are  in  bulk  about  one-fourth,  those  in  the 
collection  of  the  Philosophical  Society — about  three-fourths  of  all 
the  papers  left  by  Franklin.  The  Government  collection  is  largely 
made  up  of  State  Papers  used  by  Temple  Franklin  in  his  publica 
tion  of  his  grandfather's  works ;  those  here  are  largely  personal 
papers,  many  of  them  perhaps  thought  by  Temple  Franklin  not 
worthy  of  printing,  yet  in  them  there  is  that  personal  note  which 
gives  us  Franklin  as  he  was  in  the  palmy  days  at  Paris,  where  he 
filled  so  large  a  place  in  the  public  eye. 

THE  DEFORM'D  AND  HANDSOME  LEG.1 

There  are  two  Sorts  of  People  in  the  World,  who  with  equal  Degrees 
of  Health,  &  Wealth,  and  the.  other  Comforts  of  Life  [are]  become,  the 
one  happy,  and  the  other  [Unhappy]  miserable. — This  arises  very  much 
[solely]  from  [In  almost  ever]  the  different  views  in  which  they  con 
sider  Things,  Persons  &  Events  ;  and  the  Effect  of  those  different  Views 
upon  their  own  Minds. 

In  whatever  Situation  [a]  M<?n  can  be  plac'd,  they  [will]  may  find  Con 
veniences  &  Inconveniencies  :  In  whatever  Company ;  they  [will]  may 
find  Persons  &  Conversations  more  or  less  pleasing.  At  whatever  Table, 
they  [will  find]  may  meet  with  Meats  &*  drinks  of  better  and  worse  Taste, 
[things]  Dishes  better  &  worse  dress'd:  In  whatever  Climate  they  will  find 
good  and  bad  Weather ;  Under  whatever  Government,  they  [will]  may 
find  good  and  bad  Laws,  and  good  and  bad  Administration  of  those 
Laws.  In  every  Poem  or  Work  of  Genius  they  may  see  Faults  &>  Beauties: 
In  every  Face  they  may  discover  [Beauties]  fine  Features  £  Defects, 
good  &  bad  Qualities.  Under  these  Circumstances,  'the  two  Sorts 
of  People  [I  have]  above  mention'd  fix  their  Attention,  those  who  are 
to  be  happy,  on  the  [convenient]  Conveniencies  of  Things,  the  pleasant 
Parts  of  Conversation,  the  well-dress'd  Dishes,  the  Goodness  of  the 
Wines,  the  [agreeable]  fine  Weather  ;  [the]  &c.  &c.  and  enjoy  all  with 
Chearfulness.  Those  who  are  to  be  unhappy,  think  &•»  speak  only  of 
the  contraries.  Thence  they  are  continually  discontented  themselves, 
and  by  their  Remarks  sour  the  Pleasures  of  Society,  offend  {disgust^ 
personally  many  people,  and  make  themselves  [where]  every  where  dis 
agreeable. 

If  this  [different]  Turn  of  Mind  was  founded  in  Nature,  such  unhappy 
[People}  Persons  would  be  the  more  to  be  pitied  :  But  as  th[at]^  Disposi 
tion  to  criticise  &  be  disgusted,  is  perhaps  taken  up  originally  by  Imitation, 
and  is  unawares  grown  into  a  Habit ;  [and]  which  tho'  at  present  strong 
may  nevertheless  be  cured  when  those  who  have  it  are  convinced  of  its 

1  Erasures  in  the  manuscripts  are  shown  by  being  placed  between  [  ].  Inser 
tions  are  printed  in  italics. 
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bad  Effects  on  their  [Happiness]  Felicity  ;  I  hope  [a]  this  little  Admo 
nition  may  be  of  Service  to  them, — and  put  them  on  changing  a  Habit, 
which  tho'  in  the  Exercise  is  [merely]  chiefly  an  Act  of  Imagination  yet 
it  has  serious  Consequences  in  Life  :  [To]  as  it  brings  on  real  Griefs  &* 
Misfortunes  :  For  as  many  [have  been\  are  offended  by,  &»c.  no  body  well 
loves  this  Sort  of  People,  no  one  shows  them  more  than  the  most  com 
mon. —  The  Franklin  Papers,  Vol.  50. 

AVERTISSEMENT. 

Madame  B.  Est  une  Dame  fort  aimable  et  qui  possede  un  Talent  dis 
tingue  pour  la  Musique ;  Elle  demeure  a  Passy  ou  elle  est  en  Societe 
avec  Mr.  Franklin,  ilsavoient  dans  1'Ete  de  1778  Ete  passes  ensemble 
une  Journee  au  Moulin  Joly  ou  ce  meme  Jour  Voltigeoit  sur  la  Riviere 
un  Essaim  de  ces  petites  Mouches  que  1'o'n  nomme  Ephemeres  le  que  le 
Peuple  appelle  de  la  Manne.  Mr.  Franklin  les  examina  avec  attention 
et  envoya  le  lendemain  a  Mde.  B.  la  Lettre  dont  voicy  la  Traduction. 


Vous  pouvez,  ma  chere  Amie,  vous  rapellez  que,  lorsque  nous  pas- 
sames  dernierment  cette  heureuse  Journee  dans  les  Jardins  delicieux  et 
la  douce  Societe  du.  Moulin  Joly,  je  m'arretai  dans  une  des  Promenades 
que  nous  fimes  et  que  je  laissai  la  Compagnie  la  continuer  quelque  temps 
sans  moi. 

On  nous  avoit  montre  un  nombre  infini  de  Cadavres  d'une  Espece 
de  Mouche  que  Ton  nomme  Ephemere  dont  on  nous  dit  que  toutes  les 
generations  successives  etoient  nees  et  mortes  dans  le  meme  Jour.  II 
m'arriva  d'en  remarquer  sur  une  feuille  une  Compagnie  Vivante  qui 
faisoit  la  conversation. 

Vous  savez  que  j'entendstous  les  Langages  des  Especes  inferieures  a  la 
notre,  ma  trop  grande  application  a  leur  Etude  est  la  meilleur  Excuse 
que  je  puisse  donner  du  peu  de  progres  que  j'ai  fait  dans  votre  Langue 
charmante  ;  La  Curiosite  me  fit  ecouter  les  propos  de  ces  petites  Crea 
tures,  mais  la  Vivacite  propre  a  leur  Nation  les  faisant  parler  trois  ou 
quatre  a  la  fois,  Je  ne  pus  tirer  presque  rien  de  leurs  discours.  Je  com- 
pris  cependant  par  quelque  Expressions  interrompues  que  je  saisissois 
de  temps  en  temps  qu'ils  disputoient  avec  Chaleur  Sur  le  merite  de 
Deux  Musiciens  Etrangers  1'un  Cousin  et  1'autre  un  Bourdon.  Us  pas- 
soient  leur  temps  dans  ces  Debats  avec  1'air  de  Songer  aussi  peu  a 
la  brievete  de  la  Vie  que  S'ils  en  avoient  ete  assures  pour  un  mois.  Heu- 
reux  Peuple  me  dis-je,  vous  vivez  certainement  sous  un  Gouvernement 
Sage  Equitable  et  modere,  puisqu'aucun  grief  public  n'excite  vos 
plaintes  et  que  vous  n'avez  de  Sujet  de  Contestation  que  la  perfection 
ou  1'imperfection  d'une  Musique  Etrangere. 

Je  les  quittai  pour  me  tourner  vers  un  Vieillard  a  Cheveux  Blancs  qu 
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Seul  Sur  une  autre  feuille  Se  parloit  a  lui  meme.  Son  Soliloquem'amusa, 
Je  1'ai  ecrit  dans  1'Esperance  qu'il  amusera  de  meme  celle  a  qui  je  dois 
le  plus  Sensible  des  plaisirs,  Celui  des  Charmes  de  Sa  Societe  et  de 
1'harmonie  celeste  des  Sons  qui  naissent  Sous  Sa  main. 

"  C'etoit  disoit-je  1'opinion  des  Savans  philosophes  de  notre  Race 
"  qui  ont  vecu  et  fleuri  longtems  avant  le  present  age,  que  ce  Vaste 
"  monde  (le  Moulin  Joly)  ne  pouroit  pas  lui  meme  Subsister  plus  de  Dix 
"  huit  heures,  et  je  pense  que  cette  opinion  n'etoit  pas  Sans  fondement, 
"  puisque  par  le  mouvement  apparent  du  grand  Luminaire  qui  donne  la 
"  Vie  a  toute  la  nature  et  qui  de  mon  terns  a  d'une  maniere  Sensible 
"  considerablement  decline  versl'ocean2  qui  borne  cette  Terre,  II  faut  qu'il 
"  termine  Son  Cours  a  cette  Epoque,  S'eteigne  dans  les  Eaux  qui  nous 
"  Environnent  Et  livre  le  monde  a  des  glaces  et  des  Tenebres  qui 
"  ameneront  necessairement  une  morte  et  une  destruction  universelle, 
"  J'ai  vecu  Sept  heures  dans  ces  dix  huit ;  C'est  un  grand  age,  ce  n'est 
"  moins  de  420  Minutes,  Combien  peu  d'entre  nous  parviennent  aussi 
"loin?  J'ai  vu  des  generations  naitre,  fleurir  et  disparoitre.  Mes  amis 
"  presents  sont  les  Enfants  et  les  petits  Enfants  des  amis  de  majeunesse 
"  qui  helas  !  ne  Sont  plus,  Et  je  dois  bientot  les  Suivre,  car  par  le 
"  Cours  ordinaire  de  la  Nature  je  ne  puis  m'attendre  qu'oiqu'en  bonne 
"  Sante  a  vivre  Encore  plus  de  7.  a  8.  minutes  :  que  me  Servent  a  pre- 
"  sent  tous  mes  travaux,  toutes  mes  fatigues  pour  faire  Sur  cette  feuille 
"  une  provision  de  miellee  que  je  ne  puis  vivre  assez  pour  consommer  ? 
"  que  me  Servent  les  Debats  politiques  dans  lesquels  je  me  suis  Engage 
"pour  1'avantage  de  mes  Compatriotes  habitans  de  ce  Buisson,  ou  mes 
"  Recherches  philosophiques  consacrees  au  bien  de  notre  Espece  En 
"  general  ?  En  politique  que  peuvent  les  Lois  Sans  les  Moeurs,8  Le 
"  cours  des  Minutes  rendra  la  generation  presente  des  Ephemeres 
"  aussi  corrompue  que  celle  des  autres  Buissons  plus  anciens  Et  par 
"consequence  aussi  malheureuse,  Et  en  Philosophic  que  nos  progres 
"  sont  lents  ?  helas  L'art  est  long  Et  la  Vie  Est  courte*  mes  amis  vou- 
"  droient  me  consoler  par  1'idee  d'un  nom  qu'ils  disent  que  je  laisserai 
"  apres  moi,  Us  disent  que  j'ai  assez  vecu  pour  ma  gloire  Et  pour  la  na- 
"  ture  ;  mais  que  Sert  la  renommee  pour  un  Ephemere  qui  n'existe  plus  ? 
"  Et  1'histoire  que  deviendra-t-elle  lorsqu'a  la  i8e.  heure,  le  monde  lui 
"meme,  le  Moulin  Joly  tout  entier,  Sera  arrive  a  Sa  fin  pour  n'etre 
"  plus  qu'un  amas  de  Ruines  ? 

"  Pour  moi  apres  tant  de  Recherches  actives,  il  ne  reste  de  bien  reel 
"  que  la  Satisfation  d'avoir  passe  ma  Vie  dans  1'intention  d'etre  utile, 
"la  Conversation  aimable  d'un  petit  nombre  de  bonnes  Dames  Ephe- 
"  meres  Et  de  temps  en  temps  le  doux  Sourire  Et  quelques  accords  de  la 
"  toujours  amiable  Brillante. —  The  Franklin  Papers,  Vol.  50,  No.  3Qa. 

2La  Riviere  de  Seine. 

3  Quid  leges  sine  moribus  ?     hor. 

4  Hipocrate. 
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PASSY,  Nov.  16,  1779. 

J  [e  recus]  'at  Recu  les  deux  Lettres  de  ma  chere  Amie,  1'une  [pour] 
pour  le  Mercredi,  1'autre  [pour]  pour  le  Sam[m]edi ;  c'est  aujourd'hui 
encore  Mercredi.  [Mais]  Je  ne  merite  pas  [d'avoir  une  pour  ce  jour], 
[d'en]  cTen  avoir  encore,  parceque  je1  n'ai  pas  fait  reponse  aux  [autres] 
precedentes.  Mais  tout  indolent,  [comme]  que  je  suis,  [&  averse]  et 
quelque  aversion  que  f  aye  a  ecrire,  la  Crainte  de  n'avoir  [pas]  plus 
de  vos  charmantes  Epitres,  si  je  ne  contnbue  [pas]  aussi  ma  part 
pour  soutenir  la  Correspondance  [m'oblige]  me  force  de  prendre 
[ma]  la  plume.  Et  comme  M.  Brillon  [a]  iria  mande  si  obligeamment 
qu'il  part  demain  Matin  pour  vous  voir  moi,  au  lieu  de  passer  [le]  ce 
Mercredi[s]  au  soir,  comme  j'ai  fait  si  long  terns  de  ses  predecesseurs 
du  meme  nom,  en  votre  [delicieuse  Compagnie]  douce  Societe,  Je  me 
[mis  a]  \retira  dans  ma~]  suis  mis  a  mon  ecritoire  pour  le  passer  [en]  d 
pens[ant]<?r  [de]  a  vous,  [en  ecrivant  a  vous],  et  a  vous  ecrire  &  [en 
lisant]  a  lire  &  reli[sant]re  ce  que  vous  m'avez  [ecrit  a  moi]  [si  elegam- 
menf\  si  delicieusement  ecrit. 

Je  suischarme  de  votre  Definition  du  Paradis,  £  de  [votre]  vos  Plans 
pour  y  vivre.-  J'approve  aussi  tres  fortement  la  Conclusion  que  vous 
faites,  qu'en  attendant  il  faut  tirer  de  ce  has  monde  tout  le  bien  qu'on 
en  peut  tirer.  A  mon  Avis,  [nous  c'est  bien]  il  est  tres  possible  pour 
nous  d'en  tirer  beaucoup  plus  de  bien  que  nous  n'en  [tirons]  tirons  & 
d'en  souffrir  moins  de  mal,  si  nous  [voulussions]  voulions  seulement 
prendre  garde  de  ne  donner  pas  trop  pour  nos  s\pii\ifflets .  Car  il  me 
semble,  que  la  plus-part  des  Malheureux  qu'on  trouve  dans  le  monde 
sont  devenus  tels  par  leur  Negli[ss]^;z£-<?  de  cette  Caution. 

Vous  demandez  ce  que  je  veux  dire?  Vous  aimez  les  [Contes]  His- 
toires  &  vous  m'excuse[rai]r^  si  je  vous  en  donne  une  qui  me  [re  qui~\ 
regarde  [de]  moi  meme.  Quand  J'etois  un  Enfant  de  5  ou  6  ans,  mes 
Amis,  [sur]  un  Jour  de  Fete,  remplirent  ma  petite  Poche  de  [oooo]  sous. 
[J'lroit]  J'allai[t]  tout  de  suite  a  une  Boutique  ou  on  vendoit  des  Ba- 
bioles,  [&]  mais  etant  charme  du  [la]  Son  d'un  Sifflet  que  je  rencontrois 
en  chemin  dans  le  mains  d'un  autre  petit  g  arc  on  je  lui  volontiers  of- 
fr|_oit]  ais  &  donnai  volontiers  pour  cela  tout  mon  Argent.  [Ouand  je  ret] 
Revenu  chez  moi,  sifflant  par  toute  la  Maison  fort  [satisfait]  content  de 
mon  Achat  mais  fatiguant  les  Oreilles  de  toute  la  Famille,  mes  Freres,  mes 
Sceurs,  mes  Cousines,  entendant  [combien  j'ai  donne]  que  j'avois  tant 
\tant~\  donne  tous  pour  ce  mauvais  Bruit,  [tous  ils]  me  dirent  que 
•c'etoit  dix  fois  plus  que  la  Valeur  ;  [&  ils]  alors  Us  me  [fa.soit]jirent  penser 
[du]  au  Nombre  de[s]  bonnes  choses,  que  je  pouvois  acheter  avec  le 
reste  [du]  de  ma  Monnoye  si  favots  cte  plus  [sage\  prudent  &  ils  me 
ridiculi[ssent]<?r6'#/  tant  de  ma  Folie,  que  je  pleuroi[t]5-  de  cette  vexa 
tion  ;  &  la  Reflexion  me  donnoit  plus  de  Chagrin,  que  le  sifflet  [peut 
me  donner]  d[u]^  plaisir. 
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PASSY,  Nov.  16,  1779. 

I  received  my  dear  Friend's  two  Letters,  one  for  Wednesday  &  one 
for  Saturday.  This  is  again  Wednesday.  I  do  not  deserve  one  for 
to  day,  because  I  have  not  answered  the  former.  [But  you  will]  But 
indolent  as  I  am,  and  averse  to  Writing,  the  Fear  of  [receiving]  having 
no  more  of  your  [ever]  pleasing  Epistles,  if  I  do  not  contribute  to  the 
Correspondence,  obliges  me  to  take  up  my  pen.  And  as  M.  Brillon 
has  kindly  sent  me  Word,  that  he  sets  out  to  morrow  to  see  you,  instead 
of  spending  this  Wednesday  evening  as  I  [us'd  to  do  Since  these]  have 
long  done  its  Namesake's,  in  your  delightful  Company,  I  set  down  to 
spend  it  in  thinking  of  you  [and]  in  writing  to  you,  in  reading  over  and 
over  again  your  Letters. 


I  am  charm'd  with  your  Description  of  Paradise,  &  with  your  Plan  of 
living  there.  And  I  approve  much  of  your  Conclusion,  that  in  the 
mean  time  we  should  draw  all  the  Good  we  can  from  this  World  below. 
—  In  my  Opinion  we  might  all  [do]  draw  more  good  from  it  than  we  do 
and  suffer  less  Evil,  if  we  [but  careful  enough]  would  but  take  care  not 
to  give  too  much  for  our  Whistles.  For  to  me  it  seems  that  most  of  the 
unhappy  people  we  meet  with,  are  become  so  by  the  Neglect  of  that 
[Circumstance]  Caution. 

You  ask,  what  I  mean  ? — You  [ask  what  I]  love  Stories,  and  will 
excuse  my  telling  you  [a  little]  one  of  myself.  When  I  was  a  Child  of 
7  Years  aid,  my  Friends  [on  a]  on  a  holiday  [fill'd  my]  fill'd  my  little 
Pocket  with  halfpence.  I  went  directly  to  a  Shop  where  they  sold  Toys 
for  Children  ;  and  being  charm'd  with  the  Sound  of  a  Whistle,  that  I 
met  by  the  way  in  the  hands  of  another  Boy,  I  voluntarily  offer'd  and 
gave  all  my  Money  for  it.  When  I  came  home,  whistling  all  over  the 
House,  much  pleased  with  my  Whistle,  but  disturbing  all  the  Family,  my 
Brothers,  Sisters  &  Cousins  understanding  the  Bargain  I  had  made, 
told  me  I  had  given  four  times  as  much  for  it  as  it  was  worth  ;  put  me 
in  mind  what  Good  things  I  might  have  bought  with  the  rest  of  the 
Money,  and  laught  at  me  so  much  for  my  folly  that  I  cry'd  with  Vex 
ation  ;  and  the  [Ch  Chagrin  I  suffer'd  by  it  was  greater]  Reflection  [on] 
gave  me  more  Chagrin  than  the  Whistle  gave  me  Pleasure. 
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[Co]  Cet  accident  fitt  cependant,  [etoit]  dans  la  suite  [ut]  de  quelque 
utilite  pour  moi,  1'Impression  restant  sur  mon  Ame  ;  [tant  que  quand] 
de  sorte  que  lorsque  j'etois  tente  d'acheter  quelque  chose  qui  ne  m'etoit 
pas  necessaire,  je  disois  [a]  <?«  moimeme  :  Ne  donnois  pas  trop  pour  le 
Sifflet ;  Et  j'[ai  sauve]  epargnois  mon  Argent. 

Devenant  grand  Garcon,  [&]  entrant  [dans]  le  Monde,  &  observant 
les  Actions  des  Hommes,  je  [pensois]  vis  que  je  rencontrois  \un~\  Nom- 
bre  \des  gens'}  de  gens  qui  donnoient  trop  pour  le  Sifflet. 

Quand  j'ai  vu  quelqu'nn,  qui,  ambitieux  [du]  de  la  Faveur  de  la  Cour, 
[sacrifiant]  consumant  son  terns  en  [Attendance  des]  Assiduites  aux 
[Levees]  Levers,  son  Repos,  sa  Liberte,  sa  Vertu  &  peut-etre  ses  vrais 
Amis,  pour  obtenir  quelque  petite  Distinction  ;  J'ai  dit  [a]  en  moimeme, 
Cet  homme  donne  trop  pour  son  Sifflet.  Quand  [j'ai]  fen  ai  vu  une 
autre  [entete]  \_personne~}  avide  \_(Tobtenir\  de  Popularite  [se  rendre 
populaire]  de  se  rendre  populaire  &  pour  cela  s' occupant  toujours  de 
Contestations  publiques,  negligeant  ses  [propres]  Affaires  particulieres 
&  les  ruinantpar  cette  Negligence,  [II]  [>//*]  z'/paye,  trop  ai-je  dit,  \trop~\ 
pour  son  Sifflet. — Si  j'ai  connu  un  [Miser]  Avare,  qui  renoncoit  a  toute 
[espece]  maniere  de  vivre  commodement,  a  toute  leplaisir  de  fairele  bien 
aux  autres,  a  toute  1'Estime  de  ses  Compatriotes  ;  &  a  tous  les  [joyes] 
charmes  de  1'Amitie,  pour  avoir  un  morceau  de  metal  jaune.  Pauvre 
homme,  [je]  disois-je,  vous  donnez  trop  pour  votre  Sifflet! — Quand  j'ai 
rencontre  [a]  un  homme  de  Plaisir,  sacrifiant  toute  louable  perfectionne- 
ment  [laudable]  de  son  Ame  [ou  du]  &*>  toute  amelioration  de  son  Etat 
aux  [gratifications]  volupte  de  sens[e]  purement  corporel[les]  [&  en  les 
pursuivant]  &  detruisant  sa  Sante  dans  leur  poursuite.  Homme  trompet 
ai-je  dit,  vous  vous  procurez  des  Peines  au  lieii  des  Plaisirs ;  vous  payez 
trop  pour  votre  Sifflet ! — Si  [je  vois]yV;z  ai  vu  un  autre,  entete  de  beaux 
Habillements,  belles  Maisons,  belle  Fournitures,  beaux  Equipages,  toutes 
au-dessus  de  sa  Fortune  &  [pour  lesquelles  il  fait  des]  \voir\  qu'il  ne  se 
procurait  qu'en  faisant  des  Dettes  &  [finit]  en  allant  finir  sa  Carriere 
dans  une  Prison,  Helas,  \dird\  [dis-je],  ai-je  dit,  II  a  pay  e  trop  pour  son 
Sifflet ! — Quand  j'ai  vu  une  tres  belle  fille,  d'un[e]  [disposition]  natu- 
rel[l]  bon[ne]  &  [douce  epouse]  doux  mariee  a  un  homme  feroce  & 
brutal,  qui  la  maltraite  continuellement  \_Quelle pitie~\  C'est grande  Pitia> 
ai-je  dit,  qu'elle  [a~\  ait  tant  pay  e  \tant~\pourun  Sifflet ! — Enfin,  j'ai  conclu 
que  la  plus  grande  partie  des  Malheurs  de[s]  [Hommes]  1' Espece 
humaine  [ont  sa  derive]  [vw~\  viennent  des  Estimations  fausses  qu'on  fait 
de  la  Valeur  des  choses  [moyen  de  qu'on]  [0000000]  on  donne[s]  [jr>ooooo~\ 
trop  pour  les  Sifflets. 

Neantmoins  je  dois  avoir  je  sens  que  de  la  Charite  pour  ces  Gens 
malheureux  quand  je  considere  qu'avec  toute  cette  Sagesse  dont  je  me 
vante,  il  y  a  certaines  choses  dans  [le]  ce  has  monde  si  tentantes  ;  par 
exemple,  les  Pommes  du  Roy  Jean,  lesquelles  heureusement  ne  sont  pas 
a  acheter  car  [si  si  ils  sont  pour]  si  elles  etoient  mises  a  1'enchere, 
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This  however  was  afterwards  of  Use  to  me,  [and]  the  Impression  con 
tinuing  on  my  Mind  ;  so  that  often  when  I  was  tempted  to  buy  some 
unnecessary  thing,  I  said  to  myself,  Don 't  give  too  much  for  the  Whistle, 
and  I  saved  my  Money. 

As  I  grew  up,  [and]  came  into  the  World,  and  observed  the  Actions 
'of  Men,  I  thought  I  [saw]  met  with  many  who  gave  too  much  for  the 
Whistle.  When  I  saw  [a  man]  one  ambitious  of  Court  Favour,  sacrificing 
his  Time,  in  attendance  at  Levees,  his  Repose,  his  Liberty,  his  Virtu,  and 
perhaps  his  friend,  to  obtain  it.  [My]  I  have  said  to  myself,  This  Man 
gives  too  much  for  his  Whistle.  When  I  saw  another  fond  of  Popu 
larity,  constantly  employing  himself  in  political  Bustles,  neglecting  his 
own  Affairs,  and  ruining  [himself]  them  by  that  Neglect,  [Here]  He  pays, 
says  I,  too  much  for  his  Whistle.  If  I  knew  a  Miser,  who  gave  up  every 
kind  of  comfortable  Living,  [in  order]  all  the  Pleasure  of  doing  good 
to  others,  all  the  Esteem  of  his  Fellow  Citizens,  £  the  [J]  Joys  of  be 
nevolent  Friendship,  for  the  sake  of  accumulating  Wealth  ;  Poor  Man, 
says  I,  you  pay  too  much  for  your  Whistle.  [If  I  saw  a  Prodigal]  When 
I  met  with  a  Man  of  Pleasure,  [giving  up]  sacrificing  every  laud 
able  Improvement  of  his  Mind  or  of  his  Fortune,  to  mere  corporal  Satis 
factions,  &  ruining  his  Health  in  their  Pursuit.  Mistaken  Man,  says  I,  you 
are  providing  Pain  for  yourself  instead  of  Pleasure  ;  you  pay  too  much 
for  your  Whistle.  If  I  [see]  [saw]  see  one  fond  of  Appearance  of  fine 
Cloaths.yfr^  Houses,  fine  Furniture,  fine  Equipages,  all  above  his  For 
tune,  [till]  for  which  he  contracts  Debts,  and  ends  his  Career  [in]  in  a 
Prison.  Alas,  Says  I,  he  has  paid  too  much  for  his  Whistle. — When  I 
saw  a  beautiful  [Girl]  sweet  temper'd  Girl  marr[ying]d  to  an  ugly  ill- 
natur'd  Brute  of  a  Husband  :  [M]  What  a  Pity,  says  I,  that  she  should^ 
pay  so  much  for  a  Whistle  ! — In  short,  I  conceiv'd  that  great  Part  of  the 
Miseries  of  Mankind,  were  brought  upon  them  by  the  false  Estimates 
they  had  made  of  the  Value  of  things, '.and  by  their  giving  too  much  for 
the  Whistle. 


Yet  I  ought  to  have  Charity  for  these  unhappy  People  when  I  con 
sider,  that  with  all  this  Wisdom  of  which  I  am  boasting,  there  are  cer 
tain  things  in  the  World  [ooo]  so  tempting,  for  Example,  the  Apples  of 
King  John,  which  happily  are  not  to  be  bought,  for  if  they  were  to  be  put 
to  sale  by  Auction,  I  might  very  easily  be  [brought]  {induced}  led  to 
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je  [peux]  pourrois  etre  tres  facilement  [mene  &\porte  a  me  miner 
par/<?wr  [IJAchat,  &  trouver  que  \^}z.\-Q\<z~\faurais  encore  une  fois  donnl 
trop  [soo]  pour  le  Sifflet. 

Adieu  ma  tres  chere  Amie,  [&  mo]  croiez  moi  toujours  le  votre,  bien 
sincerement,  &  avec  une  Affection  [indiminuable]  inalterable. 

[J'ai  perdu  vos  voisines  &  les  miennes  &  quand  je  pense  [de]  a 
vous,  je  chante  pitoyablement 

J'ai  perdu  mon  Euridice  :  rien] — The  Franklin  Papers,  Vol.  45,  Ao, 


Je  vous  ai  envoye,  ma  tres  cher  fille,  par  Mr.  le  Ray,  YA  vis  a  ceux  qui 
veulent  passer  en  Amerique,  que  vous  m'avez  demande  ;  £  j'ai  joint  les 
Remarques  surla  Politesse  des  Sauvages.  Avec  ce  Billet,  je  vous  envoye 
plusieurs  autres  petites  choses,  dont  on  a  imprime  quelques  Exemplaires 
dans  la  Maison,  seulement  pour  nos  Amis.  Je  vous  demande  bien  pardon 
d'avoir  mis  parmis  les  miennes,  une  de  votre  fa9on,  qui  est  certainement 
trop  joli  pour  etre  placee  en  telle  compagnie.  [Je  suis]  Si  par  hazard 
vous  n'avez  pas  perdu  la  belle  &*  la  mauvaise  jambe,  £  la  Morale  des 
Echecs,  vous  avez,  avec  celles-ci,  une  Collection  complette  de  toutes 
mes  Bagatelles  qui  ont  ete  imprimees  a  Passy. — Je  suis  bien  fache  que 
Madme  la  Goutte  afflige  notre  cher  Ami.  Vous  s^avez  qu'elle  m'a 
donne  de  bons  Conseils  autrefois,  mais  malheureusement  ayant  trop 
de  foiblesse  pour  en  profiter,  je  ne  puis  mieux  faire,  il  me  semble, 
que  de  les  envoyer  a  notre  Ami,  a  qui  ils  pourront  peut-etre  etre  utiles. 
Cette  Dame  m'a  donne  tres  souvent  beaucoup  de  Chagrin,  mais  jamais 
autant  qu'a  present  qu'elle  vous  empeche  de  revenir  a  Passy. — Je  prierai 
pour  vous  &  pour  notre  pauvre  Malade,  puisque  vous  le  desirez.  Mais 
si  vous  etes  aimes  de  Dieu  autant  que  je  vous  aime,  mes  Prieres  seront 
inutiles  &  superflus.  Et  tout  Heretique  que  je  suis,  je  ne  doute  pas 
qu'il  aime  des  Catholiques  tels  que  vous. 

a  Passy,  ce  8  Avril  84. —  The  Franklin  Papers,  Vol.  45,  No.  181. 
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ruin  myself  in  the  Purchase,  and  find  that  I  had  once  more  given  too 
much  for  the  Whistle. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  Friend,  and  believe  me  ever  yours,  very  sincerely 
and  with  unalterable  Affections. 

[I  have  lost  your  Neighbours  also.  And  when  I  think  of  you,  I  sing, 
I  have  lost  my  Euridice,  Oh — ] — The  Franklin  Papers,  Vol.  45,  No 


Je  vous  renvoye,  ma  tres  chere  fille,  puisque  vous  voulez  absolument 
le  ravoir  le  brouillon  de  votre  jolie  Fable.  [C]  J'avois  la  Pensee  qu'en 
vous  offrant  une  plus  belle  Edition  [qu'il]  que  votre  Ouvrage  meritoit  bien 
je  pouvois  vous  gagner  de  me  permettre  de  retenir  1'Original ;  le  que  je 
desirois,  parceque  j'aime  tout  [ce]  qui  vient  de  votre  Main.  Et  comme 
mon  Fils  est  aussi  un  de  vos  Admirateurs,  j'ai  voulu,  par  le  Plaisir  de  le 
lire  lui  payer  [pour]  1  Travail  de  le  bien  copier.  J'ai  fait  une  faute  ;  Je  le 
confesse.  Mais  comme  vous  avez  eu  la  Bonte  de  le  pardonner,  je  ne  le 
repeterai  pas — jusqu'une  autre  Occasion.  Voila  la  Pratique  de  presque 
tous  les  Pecheurs  ! 

[Votre]  Une  des  Personnages  de  votre  Fable,  viz.  la  Gout,  me  paroit 
raisonner  assez  bien,  [excep]  a  1'Exception  de  sa  supposition  que  [les 
Femmes]  [mon  amour  d]  Maitresses  [sont  en  Partie]  ont  eu  quelque 
part  en  produisant  [ma]  ce  maleureuse  Maladie.  Je  crois,  moi,  tout  le 
contraire,  &  voici  comme  je  raisonne.  Quand  j'etois  jeune  homme,  & 
[j — ton]  que  je  jouissois  plus  [qu  ce]  des  [leurs]  faveurs  de  la  sexe  qu'a 
present,  je  n'avois  point  de  laGoute.  [En]  Done,  si  les  Dames  de  Passy 
auroient  eu  plus  de  cette  Espece  de  Charite  Chretienne  que/*  vous  [j]  ai 
si  souvent  en  vaine  recommande,  je  n'aurois  pas  eu  la  Goute  actuelle- 
ment.  II  me  semble  que  ceci  est  bonne  Logique. 

Je  suis  beaucoup  mieux  ;  J'ai  peu  de  douleur  ;  mais  je  me  trouve  bien  foi 
ble.  Je  peux,  comme  vous  voyez,  badiner  un  peu,  mais  [re]  je  ne  peux  pas 
etre  reellement  gai,  [jusque  je  suis  assure]  avant  que  f  entendrai  que 
votre  precieuse  Sante  est  retablie. 

Je  vous  envoye  mon  Dialogue,  en  esperance  que  cela  pourroit  vous 
amuser  [pour  un  quart]  quelques  moments. 

Bien  de  Remerciements  pour  les  tres  dernieres  Tomes  de  Montaigne, 
que  je  renvoye. 

La  Visite  de  votre  toujours  aimable  Famille  hier  au  soir  m'a  Faite 
beaucowp  de  bien  ;  [sa  bout]  Comme  je  les  aime  tous,  de  la  Grand 
Mere  &*  le  Pere.  jusque  le  plus  petite  enfant. —  The  Franklin  Papers, 
Vol.  46,  No.  44  (2d  ser.  of  Nos). 
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DIALOGUE  ENTRE  LA  GOUTE  &  M.  FRANKLIN. 

[corrige  et  augmente  de  plusieurs  fauttes  par  un  scavant  et  voue  de 
nottes  critiques  par  une  femme  qui  n'est  point  sc,avante.] 

a  MINUIT  le  22.  Oct.   1780. 

M.  F[ranklinJ.  Eh!  Oh!  Eh!  Mon  Dieu  !  qu'ai-je  fait  fait  pour 
meriter  ces  Soufrances  cruelles  ? 

La  Goute.  Beaucoup  de  choses.  Vous  avez  trop  mange,  trop  bu  & 
trop  \satisfait  la  paresse  de\  [indulge  vos  jambes  en  leur  indolence] 
indulge  vos  jambes  en  leur  Indolence. 

M.  F.     Qui  est-ce  qui  me  parle  ? 

La  G.     C'est  moi-meme,  La  Goute. 

M.  F.     Mon  Ennemie  en  Personne  ! 

La  G.     Pas  votre  Ennemie. 

M.  F.  Oui  mon  Enemie ;  car  non  seulement  vous  voulez  me  tuer  le 
Corps  par  vos  Tourmens,  mais  vous  tachez  aussi  de  detruire  ma  bonne 
Reputation.  Vous  me  representez  commeun  Gourmand  et  un  Ivrogne. 
Et  tout  le  monde  qui  me  connoit,  S9ait  qu'on  ne  m'a  jamais  accuse 
auparavant  d'etre  un  homme  qui  mangeoit  trop,  ou  buvoit  trop. 

La  G.  Le  Monde  peut  juger  comme  il  lui  plait,  il  a  toujours  beau- 
coup  de  Complaisance  pour  lui  meme,  et  quelquefois  pour  ses  Amis. 
Mais  je  S9ais  b:en  moi,  que  ce  qui  n'est  pas  trop  boire,  ni  trop 
manger  pour  un  homme  qui  fait  raisonablement  d' Exercise,  est  trop 
pour  un  homme  qui  n'en  fait5  [aucun]  point. 

M.  F.  Je  prends, — Eh  !  Eh  ! — autant  d'exercise, — Eh  ! — que  je  puis, 
Madame  la  Goute.  Vous  connoissez  mon  Etat  Sedentaire  ;  et  il  me 
semble,  qu'en  consequence  vous  pourriez,  Madame  la  Goute,  m'epargner 
un  peu,  considerant  que  ce  n'est  pas  tout  a  fait  ma  faute.6 

La  G.  Point  dutout.  Votre  Rhetorique  &  votre  Politesse  sont  egale- 
mertf  perdues.  Votre  Excuse  ne  vaut  rien.  Si  votre  Etat  est  sedentaire, 

5  lere  notte — M.   Franklin  dit :  trop  indulge  vos  jambes   en  leur  indolence : 
le  corrigeur  dit :  trop  satisfait  la  paresse  de  vos  jambes — s:  indulges  n'est  pas 
Fran9ois ;  ce  n'est  pas  la  fautte  de  Mr.  Franklin  dont  le  genie  est  plus  expressif 
qu'il  n'apartient  a  notre   langus;  il  faut  faire    recevoir  indulges  a  1'academie 
et  ne  point  rendre  la  phrase   lache  par  ce— satisfait   la  paresse  de  vos  jambes: 
au  moins  auroit  on  pu  dire:  tropeu  d'indulgence  pour  1'indolence  de  vos  jambes  : 
cela  devasterrait  moins— l'original,=ce  qui  est  important  quand  on  corrige  le  style 
d'unauteur;  mais   indulges  vont  mieux  que   tout  ce  qu'on  mettra  a  la  place; 
malheur  a  qui  voudra  mettre  Franklin  en  bon  Fran9ois,  on  gacherra  comme  a 
Montagne. 

6  2de  notte — II  est  question  d'exercisse  :  Mr.  Franklin  dit :  Est  trop  pour  un 
homme  qui  n'en  fait  aucun : — on  a  raye  aucun  pour  mettre  point  : — je  voudrois 
S9avoir  qu'elle  difference  il  y  a  entre  ne  point  faire  d'exercisse  ou  n'en  faire 
aucun. 
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vos  Amusements,  vos  Recreations  doivent  etre  actifvesj/s.  Vous  devez 
vous  promener  a  Pied  ou  a  Cheval,  ou  si  le  Terns  vous  en  empeche 
jouer  au  Billard.  Mais  examinons  votre  Cours  de  vie.  Quand  les 
Matinees  sont  longues  et  que  vous  avez  assez  de  terns  pour  promener, 
qu'est-ce  que  vous  faites  ?  Au  lieu  de  gagner  de  1'Appetit  pour  votre 
dejeuner  par  un  exercise  salutaire,  Vous  vous  amusez  [en  lisant  les]  a 
lire  des  Livres,  [les]  des  Brochures  ou  Gazettes  dont  la  plus  part  [ne 
vaudroient]  n'en  valent  pas  la  peine.  Vous  dejeunez  neanmoins  large- 
ment ;  Quatre  Tasses  de  The  a  la  Creme  avec  une  ou  deux  grandes  Tar- 
tines  de  Pain  et  de  Beurre  couvertes  de  Tranches  de  Beuf  fume ;  qui  je 
crois  ne  sont  pas  les  choses  du  monde  les  plus  faciles  a  digerer.  Tout  de 
suite  vous  vous  placez  a  votre  Bureau,  vous  y  ecrivez  ou  vous  parlez 
aux  gens  qui  viennent  vous  chercher  pour  [les]  affaire[s].  Cela  dure 
jusqu'a  une  Heure  apres-midi  sans  le  moindre  Exercise  de  Corps.  Mais 
tout  cela  je  vous  le  pardonne,  parceque  [qu'il  appartient]  cela  tient 
comme  vous  dites  a  votre  Etat  Sedentaire.  Mais  apres  diner,  que 
faites  vous  ?  Aulieu  de  vous  promener  dans  les  beaux  jardins  de  vos 
Amis  [ou]  chez  lesquels  vous  avez  dine,  comme  font  les  Gens  senses, 
Vous  voila  etabli — a  1'Echiquier  jouant  aux  Echecs,  ou  on  peut  vous 
trouver  deux  ou  trois  Heures.  C'est  la  votre  Recreation  eternelle  !  La 
Recreation  qui  de  toutes  [les  autres]  est  la  moins  [propre  pour] 
[convenable  a]  propre  a  un  homme  Sedentaire;7  parcequ'au  lieu  d'ac- 
celerer  le  mouvement  des  fluides,  il  demande  une  attention  si  forte 
et  si  lixe,  que  la  Circulation  est  retardee  &  les  Secretions  internes 
empechees.  Enveloppe  dans  les  Speculations  de  ce  miserable  jeu, 
vous  detruisez  votre  Constitution.  Que  peut  on  attendre  d'tme  telle 
facon  de  vivre  [peut  on  attendre],  si  non  un  Corps  plein  d'humeurs 
Stagnantes  pretes  a  se  corrompre  et  un  Corps  pret  a  tomber  en  toutes 
sortes  de  Maladies  dangereuses,  si  moi  la  Goute,  je  ne  viens  pas  de  terns 
en  terns  a  votre  Secours  pour  agiter  ces  humeurs  et  les  purifier  ou  dissi- 
per  ?  Si  c'etoit  dans  quelque  petite  Rue  ou  Coin  de  Paris,  depourvu  de 
promenades,  que  vous  pass[eriez]z>5>  quelque  terns  aux  Echecs  apres 
diner,  vous  pourriez  dire  cela  en  Excuse  :  Mais  c'est  la  meme  chose  a 
Passy,  a  Auteuil,  a  Montmartre,  a  Epinay,  a  Sanoy  ou  il  y  a  les  plus 
beaux  jardins  £  Promenades  &  belles  Dames,  1'Air  le  plus  pur,  les  conver 
sations  les  plus  agreables,  les  plus  instructives,  que  vous  pouvez  avoir 
tout  en  vous  promenant,  mais  tous  sont  negliges,  pour  cet  abominable 
jeu  d' Echecs.  Fi  done,  M.  Franklin  !  Mais  en  continuant  mes  Instruc 
tions,  j'oubliois  de  vos  donner  vos  corrections.  Tenez  cet  Elancement ; 
&  celui. 

M.  F.     Oh  !    Eh  !    Oh !    Ohhh  !— Autant    que   vous     [voulez]    vou- 

7 setne  notte — Mr  Franklin  dit:  La  Recreation  qui  de  toutes  est  la  moins 
propre  a  un  homme  Sedentaire  :  on  a  mis  :  la  moins  convenable  :  le  mot  propre 
6toit  plus  convenable. 
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drez  de  vos  Instructions,  Me.  La  Goute,  meme  de  vos  Reproches,  mais 
de  grace  pas  plus  de  vos  Corrections. 

La  G.  Tout  au  contraire,  je  ne  vous  rabattrois  pas  [un  As.]  le  quart 
(Tune.  Elles  sont  pour  votre  bien.  Tenez. 

M.  F.  Oh  !  Ehhh  ! — Ce  n'est  pas  juste  de  dire  que  je  ne  prends  aucun 
Exercise,  j 'en  \&\~\fais  souvent  dans  [une]  ma  voiture,  en  sortant  pour 
aller  a  diner,  &  en  revenant. 

La  G.  C'est  de  tous  les  Exercises  imaginables  le  plus  leger  et  le  plus 
insignifiant  que  celui  qui  est  donne  par  le  Mouvement  d'une  voiture 
suspendue  [par]  sur  des  Ressorts.  En  observant  la  Ouantite  de  chaleur 
obtenue  des  differentes  Especes  de  mouvement,  on  pent  former  quelque 
Jugement  de  la  quantite  d'Exercise  qui  est  donnee  par  chacun.  Si,  par 
Exemple,  vous  sortez  a  pied  en  hiver,  avec  les  Pieds  froids,  en  marchant 
une  Heure,  vous  aurez  vos  Pieds  et  tout  votre  Corps  bien  echauffes. 
Si  vous  montez  a  Cheval,  il  faut  troter  quatre  heures  avant  de  trouver  le 
meme  Effet ;  Mais  si  vous  vous  placez  dans  une  telle  voiture,  vous  pouvez 
voyager  toute  une  Journee  etentrer  votre  derniereAuberge  avec  vos  Pieds 
encore  froids. — Ne  vous  flattez  done  pas  qu'en  passant  une  demie  heure 
dans  votre  Voiture  vous  preniez  de  1'Exercise.  Dieu  n'a  pas  donne  des 
Voitures  a  Roues  a  tout  le  Monde,  mais  il  a  donne  a  chacun  deux 
Jambes,  qui  sont  des  machines  infiniment  plus  commodes  et  plus  ser- 
viables ;  soyez  en  reconnoissant  et  faites  usage[s]  des  votres.  Voulez 
vous  savoir  comment  elles  fontcirculer  vos  fluides  en  meme  terns  [qu'ils] 
qu  elles  vous  transportent  d'un  lieu  a  un  autre,  pensez  que  quand  vous 
marchez  tout  le  poids  de  votre  Corps  est  jette  alternativement  sur  Tune 
et  1' autre  jambe,  cela  presse  avec  grande  force  sur  les  vaisseaux  du 
Pied  &  [se — Contents],  refoule  ce  qu'ils  contiennent.  Pendant  que  le 
Poids  est  [protrude]  ote  de  ce  Pied  et  jette  sur  1'autre,  les  Vaisseaux  ont 
le  terns  de  se  remplir  et  par  le  Retour  du  Poids  [cette  protrusion]  ce 
[repoussement]  refoulement  est  repetee,  ainsi  la  Circulation  du  Sang  est 
acceleree  en  marchant.  La  Chaleur  produite  en  un  certain  Espace 
de  terns  est  en  raison  de  1'Acceleration  ;  les  Fluides  sont,  battus  les 
Humeurs  attenuees,  les  Secretions  facilities,  et  tout  va  bien.  Les  joues 
prennent  [une]  du  Vermeil,  et  la  Santeestetablie.  Regardez  votre  Amie 
d'Auteuil,  une  Femmequi  a  re$u  de  la  Nature  plus  de  Science  vraiment 
utile,  qu'une  demi-douzaine  ensemble  de  vous  Philosophes  pretendus 
n'en  n'ont  tire  de  tous  vos  Livres.  Quand  elle  voulut  vous  faire  1'hon- 
neur  de  sa  Visite,  elle  vint  a  Pied,  elle  se  promene  du  matin  jusqu'au 
soir,  &*  elle  laisse  toutes  les  maladies  d' Indolence  en  [Portion]  partage 
a  ses  Chevaux.  Voila  comme  elle  conserve  sa  Sante,  meme  sa  Beaute. 
Mais  vous,  quand  vous  allez  a  Auteuil  c'est  dans  la  Voiture.  Cependant 
il  n'y  a  [est]  pas  plus  loin  de  Passy  a  Auteuil  que  d'Auteuil  a  Passy. 

M.  F.     Vous  m'ennuiez  avec  tant  de  Raisonnements. 

La  G.  Je  le  crois  bien.  Je  me  tais,  et  je  continue  mon  office,  tenez 
cet  Elancement  et  [cecy]  celui-ci. 
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M.  F.     Oh  !  Ohh  ! — Continuez  de  parler  je  vous  prie. 

La  G.  Non.  J'ai  un  nombre  d'Elancements  a  vous  donner  cette 
Nuit,  et  vous  aurez  le  reste  demain. 

M.  F.  Mon  Dieu,  La  Fievre  ! — Je  me  perds.  Eh  !  Eh  !  N'y  at'il 
Personne  qui  puisse  prendre  cette  peine  pour  moi. 

La  G.  Demandez  cela  a  vos  Chevaux.  Ils  ont  pris  la  peine  de 
marcher  pour  vous. 

M.  F.  Comment  pouvez  vous  etre  si  cruelle  de  me  tourmenter  tant 
pour  Rien.  '  ',  ^ 

La  G.  Pas  pour  Rien.  J'ai  ici  une  Liste  de  tous  vos  Pech4s,  .centre, 
votre  Sante  bien  distinctement  ecrite,  &  je  peux  vous  rendra  Raiso3i.de; 
tous  les  Coups  que  je  vous  donne.  "  ,  ; 

M.  F.     Lisez  la,  done. 

La  G.     C'est  trop  long  a  lire.  Je  vous  en  donnerai  le[s]  Montant[s]. 

M.  F.     Faites  le.     Je  suis  tout  attention. 

La  G.  Souvenez  vous  combien  de  fois  vous  vous  etez  propose  de 
vous  promener  le  matin  (Prochain]  suivant  dans  le  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
dans  le  Jardin  de  La  Muette  ou  dans  le  votre  ;  et  que  vous  avez  manque 
de  parole  ;  alleguant  quelquefois  que  le  terns  etoit  trop  froid  d'autrefois 
qu'il  etoit  trop  chaud,  trop  venteux,  trop  humide,  ou  trop  quelqu'autre 
chose,  quand  en  verite,  il  n'y  avoit  rien  de  trop  qui  empechoit.  excepte 
votre  trop  de  Paresse. 

M.  F.  Je  confesse  que  cela  peut  arriver  quelquefois,  peut  etre  pen 
dant  un  An  dix  fois. 

La  G.  Votre  Confession  est  bien  imparfaite,  le  vrai  Montant  est  cent 
quatrevingt  dix  neuf. 

M.  F.     Est'il  possible  ? 

La  G.  Oui ;  c'est  possible,  parceque  c'est  unfait.  Vous  pouvez  rester 
assure  de  la  justesse  de  mon  Compte. — Vous  connoissez-  les  Jardins  de 
M.  Brillon,  comme  ils  sont  bons  a  [promener]  [la  promenade]  promener? 
Vous  connoissez  le  bel  Escalier  de  150.  Degres,  qui  mene  de  la  Ter- 
rasse  en  haut,  jusqu'a  la  Plaine  en  bas.  Vous  avez  visite  deux  fois  par 
semaine  dans  les  apres  midi,  cette  aimable  Famille,  C'est  une  Maxime 
de  votre  Invention,  qu'on  peut  avoir  autantd' Exercise  en  montant  et  de 
scendant  un  Mile  en  Escalier,  qu'en  marchant  dix  sur  une  plaine.  Ouelle 
belle  Occasion  [que]  vous  avez  cue  de  prendre  tous  les  deux  Exercises 
ensemble.  En  avez  vous  profite  ?  et  combien  de  fois  ? 

8  ^.eme  notte — En  parlant  de  jardins  Mr.  Franklin  dit — Comme  ils  sont  bons  ft 
promener  :  on  a  mis  :  comme  ils  sont  bons  a  (a  promenade — il  me  semble  que 
des  jardins  peuvent  etre  bons  a  promener,  puisqu'on  juge  qu'il  sont  bons  a  la 
promenade.  II  y  auroit  encore  plusieurs  nottes  a  faire ;  mais  comme  elles  ser- 
vient  toutes  du  meme  genre ;  en  voila  assez  pour  demontrer  que  le  Francois  de 
Mr.  Franklin  est  souvent  aussi  bon,  toujours  plus  con9is  que  celui  du  scavant  qui  le 
corrige;  et — que  les  mots  de  sa  creation  pourrient  servir  a  enrichir  notre  langue. 
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M.  F.     Je  ne  peux  pas  bien  repondre  a  cette  question. 

La  G.     Je  repondrai  done  pour  vous,  pas  une  fois. 

M.  F.     Pas  une  fois  ! 

La  G.  Pas  une  fois.  Pendant  tout  le  bel  Ete  passe,  vous  y  etez 
arrive  a  six  heures.  Vous  y  avez  trouve  cette  charmante  femme  et  ses 
beaux  Enfans,  &  ses  Amis,  prets  a  vous  accompagner  dans  ces  Prome 
nades,  [&]  et  de  vous  amuser  avec  leurs  agreables  Conversations.  Et 
qu'avez  vous  fait  ?  Vous  vous  etez  assis  sur  la  Terrasse,  vouz  avez  loue 
la;  b^fte^  l?u£,  S-egarde  la  Beaute  des  Jardins  en  bas  ;  m'ais  vous  n'avez 
pas"  lrtfu£*e''ttin  tPas  pour  descendre,  y  vous  promener.  Au  contraire 
d'emarVde  du  The  et  1'Echiquier.  Et  vous  voila  colle  a  votre 
"n'euf  Heures.  Et  cela  apres  avoir  joue  peut  etre  deux 
Heures  ou  vous  avez  dine.  Alors  aulieu  de  retourner  chez  vous  a  Pied, 
[qui  peut]  ce  qui  pourrait  vous  remuer  un  pen,  vous  prenez  votre 
Voiture.  Ouelle  Sottise  de  croire  qu'avec  tout  ce  dereglement,  on 
peut  se  conseryer  en  Sante,  sans  moi. 

M.  F.  A  cette  heure  je  suis  convaincu  de  la  Justesse  de  cette  Re 
marque  du  Bon  Homme  Richard,  que  nos  Dettes  et  nos  peches  sont 
toujours  [plus]  plus  grands  qu'on  ne  pense. 

La  G.  C'est  comme  [ca,]  cela  que  vous  autres  Philosophes  avez 
toujours  les  Maximes  [du  Sage]  des  Sages  dans  votre  Bouche,  pendant 
que  votre  Conduite.est  comme  celle  des  Ignorans. 

M.  F.  Mais  faites  vous  un  de  mes  Crimes  de  ce  que  que  je  retourne 
en  Voiture  de  chez  Mc.  Brillon. 

La  G.  Oui  assurement,  car  vous  quiavez  ete  [ooo]  assis  toute  la 
journee,  Vous  ne  pouvez  pas  dire  que  vous  etez  fatigue  du  travail  du 
Jour.  Vous  n'avez  pas  besoin  done  d'etre  soulage  par  une  Voiture. 

M.  F.     Cue  voulez  vous  done  que  je  fasse  de  ma  Voiture? 

La  G.  Brulez  la,  si  vous  voulez.  Alors  vous  en  tirez  au  moiiis  pour 
une  fois  de  la  chaleur.  Ou  si  cette  Proposition  ne  vous  plait  pas,  je 
vous  en  donnerai  une  autre.  Regardez  les  Pauvres  Paysans  qui  tra- 
vaillent  la  terre  dans  les  Vignes  et  les  Champs  autour  des  Villages  de 
Passy,  Auteuil,  Chaillot,  £c.  Vous  pouvez  tous  les  jours,  parmi  ces 
bonnes  creatures,  trouver  quatre  ou  cinq  vieilles  Femmes  et  vieux 
Hommes,  courbes  et  peut  etre  estropies  sous  le  poids  des  Annees  et  par 
un  travail  trop  fort  et  continuel,  qui  apres  une  longue  Journee  de 
Fatigue  ont  a  marcher  peut  etre  un  ou  deux  Miles  pour  trouver  leurs 
Chaumieres.  Ordonnez  a  votre  Cocher  de  les  prendre  et  de  les  placer 
chez  eux.  Voila  une  bonne  Oeuvre !  qui  fera  du  bien  [pour]  a  votre 
Ame  ;  et  si  en  meme  tem5  vous  retournez  de  votre  Visite  chez  les  Bril- 
lons  a  Pied,  cela  sera  bon  pour  votre  Corps. 

M.  F.     Ah  !  comme  vous  etes  ennuyeuse  ! 

La  G.  Allons  done  a  notre  Metier,  il  faut  souvenir  que  je  suis  votre 
Medecin.  Tenez. 

M.  F.     Ohhh  !— Ouel  Diable  de  Medecin  ! 
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La  G.  Vous  etes  un  Ingrat  de  me  dire  cela.  N'est-ce  pas  moi  qui 
en  qualite  de  votre  Medecin  vous  [a]  ai  sauve  de  la  Paralysie,  de  1'Hy- 
dropisie  et  de  1'Apoplexie,  dont  1'une  ou  1'autre  vous  auroient  tue  il  y  a 
long  terns  si  je  ne  les  en  avois  empechees. 

M.  F.  Je  le  confesse.  Et  je  vous  remercie  pour  ce[la]  qui  est 
passe.  Mais  de  Grace  quittez  moi,  pour  jainais.  Car  il  me  semble  qu'on 
aimeroit  mieux  mourir  que  d'etre  gueri  si  doloureusement.  Souvenez 
vous  quej'aiaussi  ete  votre  ami.  Je  n'ai  jamais  loue  de  combattre 
centre  vous,  ni  les  Medecins,  ni  les  Charlatans  d'aucune  Espece,  si 
done  vous  ne  me  quittez  pas,  vous  serez  aussi  accusable  d' Ingratitude. 

La  G.  Je  ne  pense  pas  que  je  vous  doive  grande  Obligation  de  cela. 
Je  me  moque  des  Charlatans,  ils  peuvent  vous  tuer,  mais  ils  ne  peuvent 
pas  me  nuire.  Et  quand  aux  vrais  Medecins,  ils  sont  enfin  convaincu 
de  cette  verite,  que  la  Goute  n'est  pas  une  Maladie,  mais  un  veritable 
Remede,  &  qu'il  ne  faut  pas  guerir  un  Remede.  Revenons  a  notre 
Affaire.  Tenez. 

M.  F.  Oh  de  grace  quittez  moi,  et  je  vous  promets  ridelement  que 
desormais  je  ne  jouerai  plus  aux  Echecs  [et  je  ferai  bon  Usage  de  1'exer- 
cise]  que  je  ferai  de  r  Exercise  journellement  et  que  je  vivrai  sobrement. 

La  G.  Je  vous  connois  bien,  vous  etes  un  beau  Prometteur.  Mais 
apres  quelques  mois  de  bonne  Sante,  vous  commencerez  a  aller  votre 
ancien  train.  Vos  belles  Promesses  seront  oubliees  comme  on  oublie 
les  formes  de  Nuages  de  la  derniere  Annee.  Aliens  done,  finissons  notre 
Compte.  Apres  cela  je  vous  quiterai ;  mais  soyez  assure  que  je  vous  revi- 
siterai  en  [Saison]  terns  &>  lieu.  Car  c'est  pour  votre  bien,  et  je  suis,  vous 
sc.avez,  votre  bonne  Amie. —  The  Franklin  Papers,  Vol.  jo,  No.  j6. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTEEN  LETTERS  BETWEEN 
MADAME  BRILLON  AND  DR.  FRANKLIN. 

ce  samedi  18.  9bre,  '80. 

II  y  auroit  bien  quelques  petites  choses  a  redire  a  votre  logique  que 
vous  assurez  si  bonne  mon  cher  papa — Quand  j'etois  jeune  homme 
distes  vous,  et  que  je  jouissois  plus  des  faveurs  du  sexe  qu'a  present,  je 
n'avois  point  de  goutte  :  Doric  [mon]  on  pourroit  repondre  a  cela — quand 
je  me  suis  jette  par  la  fenetre  je  ne  me  suis  pascasse  la  jambe :  Done  •  vous 
pouries  avoir  la  goutte  sans  1'avoir  merite,  et  vous  pouries  1'ayant  a  ce 
que  je  crois  bien  merite  ne  1'a  point  avoir  ;  si  ce  dernier  raisonnement 
n'est  pas  si  brillant  que  les  autres,  il'est  clair  est  sur  :  ce  qui  n'est  n'y 
clair  n'y  sur,  ce  sont  les  raisonnements  des  phillosophes  qui  veulent  que 
tout  ce  qui  arrive  dans  le  monde  soit  necessaire  au  [mou]  mouvement 
general  de  la  machine  universelle  :  je  crois  que  la  machine  n'en  iroit  n'y 
mieux  n'y  plus  mal,  si  vous  n'aviez  pas  la  goutte,  et  si  j  etois  a  jamais  quitte 
de  mes  meaux  de  nerfs  ;  je  ne  vois  pas  quetle  facillite  ces  petits  incidents 
de  plus  ou  de  moins  peuvent  donner  aux  voues  qui  tournent  ce  bas 
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monde  a  tort  et  a  travers  et  je  S9ais  que  ma  petite  machine  en  va  bien 
plus  mal :  ce  que  je  S9ais  fort  bien  encore ;  c'est  que  Fa  douleur  devient 
quelquefois  maitresse  de  la  raison,  et  que  la  seule  patience  peut  venir  a 
bout  de  les  deux  chicanieres ;  j'en  ai  done  le  plus  que  je  puis,  et  vous 
conseille  d'en  faire  autant  mon  ami ;  lorsque  les  frimats  ont  attristes  la 
terre,  un  beau  soleil  nous  les  faire  oubliers :  nous  sommes  au  milieu  des 
frimats,  il  faut  patiement  attendre  ce  beau  soleil,  et  en  1'attendant  nous 
distraire  dans  les  moments  ou  la  foiblesse  et  la  douleur  nous  laissent  en 
repos  ;  voila  mon  cher  papa  ma  logique  a  moi :  |  : 

Votre  dialogue  m'a  beaucoup  amuse,  mais  votre  corrigeur  de  fra^ois 
a  gaste  votre  besogne ;  croyes  moi,  laisse  vos  ouvrages  tels  qu'ils  sont, 
faittes  des  mots  qui  diront  des  choses  et  mocques  vous  des  grammairiens 
qui  par  purete  affoiblissent  toutes  vos  phrases  :  si  j'avois  la  teste  asses 
forte  je  ferois  une  diatribe  terrible  contre  ceux  qui  osent  vous  retoucher. 
Fut  ce  1'abbe  de  la  roche,  mon  voisin  veiliard  &c  &c  £c  :  je  veux 
m'amuser  a  faire  des  nottes  sur  votre  besogne  et  sur  la  leurs,  [vous]  et  vous 
verres  que  c'est  vous  qui  aures  raison  adieu  mon  bon  papa,  mon  gros 
mari  vous  portera  ma  lettre,  il  est  bien  heureux  de  pouvoir  vous  aller 
voir,  pour  moi :  il  ne  me  reste  que  la  faculte  d'aimer  mes  amis,  vous  ne 
douttes  surement  pas  que  je  ne  m'en  acquitte  de  mon  mieux  pour  vous, 
jusqu'a  la  charite  chetienne  c'est  a  dire  votre  charite  chretienne  exclu 
sive  ment :  : — The  Franklin  Papers,  Vol.  43,  No.  3. 

ce  deux  decembre. 

Vottre  lettre  mon  aimable  papa  m'a  fait  un  sensible  plaisir,  mais  si 
vous  voules  m'en  faire  un  plus  grand  restes  en  France  jusqu'au  moment 
ou  vous  verres  ma  sixieme  generation,  je  ne  vous  demande  que  quinze 
ou  seize  ans,  ma  petite  fille  sera  mariable  de  bonne  heure,  elle  est  belle 
et  forte  :«je  goutte  un  nouveau  sentiment  mon  bon  papa  auqu'el  mon 
coeur  se  livre  avec  satisfaction,  il  est  si  doux  d'aimer  !  je  n'ai  jamais 
con^u  comment  il  existoit  des  estres  asses  ennemis  d'eux  mesme  pour 
repousser  1'amitie ;  il  y  a  des  ingrats,  dtra  t'on  ;  eh  bien  Ton  est  trompe, 
cela  est  un  peu  dur  quelquefois,  mais  on  ne  Test  pas  toujours,  et  de  se 
sentir  incapable  de  le  rendre  donne  un  contentement  de  soi  mesme  qui 
consolle  de  la  trahison  : 

Ma  petite  nourice  est  charmante  et  fraiche  comme  la  rose  du  matin, 
1'enfant  les  premiers  jours  a  eu  de  la  peine  a  se  faire  a  teter  un  sein 
ferme  et  done  le  bout  etoit  mignon  et  court,  mais  la  patience,  le  courage 
de  la  mere  1'ont  emporte,  tout  va  bien,  et  rien  n'est  plus  interessant  que 
ce  tableau,  une  jeune  et  jolie  personne  allaitant  un  superbe  enfant,  le 
pere  occupe  sans  cesse  de  ce  spectacle  et  joignant  ses  soins  a  ceux  de  sa 
femme,  mes  yeux  se  mouillent  sans  cesse  et  mon  coeur  jouit  mon  aima 
ble  papa,  vous  sentes  si  bien  le  prix  de  tout  ce  qui  tient  a  la  belle  et 
bonne  nature  que  je  vous  devois  ces  details,  ma  fille  me  charge  de  ses 
remercimens  et  complimens  pour  vous,  ma  Cadette,  mes  hommes  vous 
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presentent  leurs  civilites,  et  moi  mon  ami  je  vous  prie  de  croire  que  mon 
amitie  et  mon  existance  seront  toujours  un  pour  vous  : 

PRESS  COPY  OF   FRANKLIN'S  ANSWER. 

Je  vous  felicite  tres  cordialement,  ma  tres  chere  amie,  de  Theureux 
Accouchement  de  votre  Fille.  Puisse  1'Enfante  etre  ainsi  bonne  & 
ainsi  aimable  que  sa  mere,  sa  grandemere,  sa  grandegrandemere,  &c. 
Je  me  souviens  d'avoir  un  jour  rencontre  chez  vous  quatre  de  vos 
Generations,  quand  vos  Enfants  etoient  tres  jeunes  ;  que  j'ai  dit  alors 
que  j'esperoit  vivre  a  voir  la  cinquieme  ;  Voi9i  mon  Souhait  prophetique 
accompli.  Je  fais  des  Voeux  actuellement  pour  la  Prosperite  continuelle 
de  toute  la  bonne  Famille.  Avez  vous  des  nouvelles  de  notre  bon 
Evesque  ?  Ou  est  il  ?  Comment  se  porte  t-il  ?  Je  vous  embrasse  forte- 
ment.— B.  F. 

ce  29  Novbre,  84. 

—  The  Franklin  Papers,  Vol.  43,  No.  7. 

ce  4  mars  a  paris. 

Je  vous  dois  mil  remercimens  mon  bon  papa  de  votre  joli  billet  et  de 
votre  lettre  aux  auteurs  du  journal  de  paris;  mais  je  vous  en  devres 
deux  mil,  si  vous  y  joignes  1'avis  a  ceux  qui  veulent  passer  en  amerique, 
j'esperois  aller  vous  le  demander  aujourd'hui  et  m'etablir  pour  six  ou 
sept  mois  a  passy  mais  mon  pauvre  mari  a  la  goutteaux  deux  jambes,  et 
la  guerison  de  cette  mauditte  goutte  peut  seule  nous  rendre  notre  liberte  ; 
pries  pour  lui  mon  bon  papa  tout  heretique  que  vous  estes,  j'ai  plus  de 
foi  en  vos  prieres  qu'en  toutes  celles  de  nos  dervishes  ;  adieu  mon  ami 
aimes  mci  bien  et  comptes  que  de  toutes  celles  qui  vous  ont  aimes  et 
vous  aiment  aucunes  ne  vous  aime  [nt]  autant  que  rnoi : — The  Franklin 
Papers,  Vol.  43,  No.  18. 

ce  13.  octobre  a  La  thuillerie. 

Comment  estes  vous  mon  bon  papa  ?  jamais  il  ne  m'en  a  tant  coutte 
de  m'eloigner  de  vous,  chaques  soirs  il  me  semble  que  vous  series  bien 
aise  de  me  voir,  et  chaques  soirs  je  pense  a  vous  ;  lundi  si  j'irai  vous 
retrouver,  j'espere  qu'alors  vous  series  bien  sur  vos  jambes  et  que  le 
the  du  mercredi  samedi  et  celui  du  dimanche  matin  reprendront  tout 
leur  lustre  je  vous  mennerai  la  bonne  evesque,  mon  gros  mari  vous  fera 
rire,  nos  enfants  riront  ensemble  le  grand  voisin  persiflera,  les  abbes  la 
roche  et  morelet  mangeront  tout  le  beure,  Mde  grand  son  aimable  niece 
et  Mr  grand  ne  nuirront  pas  a  la  soctete,  le  pere  pagin  jouera  dieu 
d'amour  sur  le  violon,  moi  la  marche  au  piano,  vous  petits  oiseaux  sur 
Tharmonica,  oh  mon  ami  voyons  dans  1'avenir  de  belles  et  bonnes 
jambes  pour  vous,  et  ne  pensons  plus  a  la  mauvaise  qui  vous  a  tant 
persecute  ;  apres  le  mal  on  jouit  mieux  du  bien,  la  vie  est  semee  de  Tun 
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et  de  1'autre  qu'elle  varient  sans  cesse,  ce  qu'elle  ne  peut  empecher 

'estre  egalle,  uniforme,  c'est  ma  tendresse  pour  vous,  que  les  terns,  les 

lieux,  les  evenemens  n'altereront  jamais  : 

ma  mere  et  toute  ma  famille  se  rapellent  a  votre  souvenir  : 

j'ai  eu  de  vos  nouvelles  par  le  voisin,  mais  il  m'en  faut  absolument  de 

vous  : — The  Franklin  Papers,  Vol.  43,  No.  jj. 

ce  mardi  16  a  La  thuitlerie. 

Je  vous  assure  mon  bon  papa  que  je  mettrai  toute  mon  attention  a  ne 
pas  trop  donner  j&wr  les  sifflets  ;  s'ils  n'ont  guerre  couttes  a  ma  bourse, 
ils  ont  couttes  chers  a  mon  coeur  et  votre  lettre  me  prouve  bien  plus 
encore  que  mon  experience  et  mes  reflections,  que  j'ai  souvent  payes 
bien  chers  de  mauvais  sifflets  ;  j'ai  cru  par  exemple  que  lorsque  j'aimois 
on  devoit  m'aimer,  mesurant  Fame  des  autres  a  la  mienne  ;  j'ai  rarement 
trouves  la  valeur  de  ce  que  je  donnois,  ce  qui  j'appelle  trop  payer  pour 
le  sifflet ;  j'ai  cru  ce  que  les  gents  disoient,  parcequ'ils  le  disoient ;  et  que 
je  n'imaginois  pas  qu'on  pu  dire  une  chose  lorsqu'on  pensoit  le  contraire  ; 
c'est  de  tous  les  sifflets  celui  qui  m'a  le  plus  coutte — je  ne  finirois  pas  si 
je  faisois  1'enumeration  de  ce  qu'il  m'en  coutte  en  sottises  et  en  sifflets  ; 
ce  qui  me  consolle  c'est  que  si  j'ai  ete  dupe,  je  n'en  ai  jamais  fait ;  j'ai 
desire  le  bien  j'ai  aime  franchement  et  n'en  veut  point  a  mes  semblables 
d'estre  mechants  :  Le  mechant  doit  estre  plaint,  il  ne  peut  etre  heureux ! 
en  mettant  a  part  1'imagination  et  les  erreurs  qu'elle  nous  presentent 
sans  cesse,  en  nous  en  rapportant  a  la  phillosophie  et  a  la  raison,  il 
n'existe  qu'un  seul  moyen  a  1'homme  d'estre  heureux  :  qu'il  soit  bon 

comment  estre  bon  ?  en  n'agissant  jamais  que  d'apres 

son  coeur — en  se  demandant  toujours  avant  de  faire  une  action  si  elle 
est  juste — en  choissisant  bien  des  amis  en  respectant  les  loix,  les  usages 
du  pays  qu'on  habitte  ;  en  tachant  de  voir  juste  dans  tous  les  points 
possibles,  de  se  depouiller  de  tous  prejuges,  de  toutes  preventions,  sans 
heurter  pour  cela  1'oppinion  des  autres  ;  en  sachant  s'occuper  utillement 
dans  son  etat,  en  en  remplissant  les  devoirs  ;  en  faisant  enfin  ce  qu'a 
toujours  fait  mon  bon  papa,  qui  n'a  trop  paye  le  sifflet  qu'etant  tout 
enfant  et  qui  depuis  ce  terns  a  plaint  tous  ceux  qui  les  payoient  au  dela 
de  leur  valeur : 

de  samedi  en  huit  mon  bon  papa,  je  vous  donnerai  un  peu  de 
musique,  quelques  parties  d'echecs,  et  du  the  ;  je  compte  revenir  le 
jeudi  vingt  cinq  de  ce  mois  pour  disner  :  vous  dirais  je  que  j'aurai  bien 
du  plaisir  a  vous  revoir  !  non  !  j'aime  mieux  vous  le  laisser  deviner — la 
seu-le  chose  que  je  veuille  vous  dire  sur  cet  article,  c'est  que  vous  pouves 
croire  que  personne  au  monde  ne  vous  est  plus  sincerement  attache  que 
moi,  et  que  vous  pouves  m'aimer  en  consequence  sans  craindre  de  trop 
donner  pour  le  sifflet : 

Mr  Brillon  a  bien  ri  des  sifflets  :  nous  trouvons  que   ce   que   vous 
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appeles  votre  mauvais  fran9ois,  donne  souvent  du  picquant  a  votre  nar 
ration,  par  la  construction  de  certaines  phrases,  et  par  les  mots  que  vous 
inventes :  mr  Brillon,  mes  enfants,  ma  mere,  mon  frere  vous  presentent 
leurs  hommages  et  amities  ;  nous  faisons  tous  avec  votre  permission  mil 
compliments  a  mr  votre  fils: — The  Franklin  Papers,  Vol.  43,  No.  34. 

ce  1 1  x  bre  a  nice. 

Mon  cher  papa  le  voisin  vous  remettra  ce  petit  mot ;  S9aves  vous 
pourqu'oi  je  ne  vous  ecris  qu'un  petit  mot  bien  petit  c'est  que  je  vous 
boude— oui  monsieur  papa  je  vous  boude:  comment !  vous  prenes  des 
armees  entieres  en  amerique,  vous  burgoinises  cornwallis,  vous  prenes 
canons,  vaisseaux,  munitions,  hommes,  cheveaux  &  &  vous  prenes  tout 
et  de  tout,  et  la  gasette  seule  Fapprend  a  vos  amis  qui  se  grisent  en 
buvant  a  votre  sante,  a  celle  de  Wasington  de  1'independance,  du  roy 
de  france,  du  marquis  de  la  fayette,  de  Mr  de  Rochambault,  chalelux 
&  &  tandis  que  vous  ne  leurs  donnes  pas  signe  de  vie ;  vous  deves 
cependant  estre  un  bon  vivant  a  present,  quoique  cela  vous  manque 
rarement,  vous  estes  surement  rajeuni  de  20  ans  par  cette  bonne 
nouvelle  qui  doit  nous  amener  une  paix  durable  a  la  suitte  d'une 
guerre  glorieuse — je  vous  boude  done  et  vous  bouderai  jusqu'a  ce  que 
j'aye  de  vos  nouvelles  ;  en  attendant  cependant  comme  je  ne  veux  pas 
la  mort  du  pecheur  je  vous  ferai  une  marche  triomphalle,  je  vous 
1'envoyerai,  vous  C9rirai,  et  vous  aimerai  mesme  de  tout  mon  coeur :  |  : 

POSTSCRIPT  BY  M.  BRILLON. 

Moy  qui  ne  vous  boudes  point,  je  vous  fais  mon  compliment  bien 
sincere  mon  cher  Papa  et  vous  embresses  des  deux  cotes  bien  cordiale- 
ment,  aussi  le  petit  fils  que  je  ne  puis  separer  de  vous. 

FRANKLIN'S  ANSWER. 

a  PASSY,  ce  25  Decr,  '81. 

Vous  me  boudes,  ma  chere  Amie,  que  je  n'avois  pas  vous  envoye 
[un  expres  pour  vous  avertir  de]  tout  de  suite  rhistoire  de  notre 
grande  Victoire.  Je  suis  bien  sensible  de  la  Magnitude  de  notre  Avantage, 
possibles  bonnes  et  de  ses  Consequences  ;  [probables  possibles,]  mais  je 
ne  triomphe  pas.  S9achant  que  la  Guerre  est  plein  de  [Evenements] 
Variete  &  d'Incertitudes  ;  dans  la  mawvaise  Fortune  j'espere  la  bonne  ; 
&  dans  la  bonne  je  crains  la  mauvaise.  Ainsi  je  joue  a  ce  Jeu  avec 
presque  la  meme  Egalite  [de  1']  Ame  que  [vous  que]  vous  m'avez  vu  [je] 
jouer  aux  Echecs.  Vous  S9avez  que  je  ne  renonce  jamais  a  une  Partie 
avant  qu'il  est  finie,  esperant  toujours  de  gagner,  ou  au  moins  d'avoir  un 
Pat  &  je  me  g[u]arde,  quand  j'ai  bonne  Partie,  centre  la  Presomption, 
qui  est  souvent  tres  nuisible,  £  toujours  tres  dangereuse.  Et  [si 
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j'avois]  quand  fai  de  Presomption  je  tache  de  le  [cacher]  cacher,  pour 
eviter  la  Honte  si  la  Fortune  change.  Vous  voyez  pourquoi  j'ai  dit  si 
peu  de  cette  Affaire,  &  que  j'ai  seulement  remarque,  que  rien  ne  pouvait 
me  faire  parfaitement  heureux  ;  en  certain  Circonstances. 

Comme  vou3  avez  toujours  evite  de  faire  des  connoissances  nom- 
breuses,  vous  ne  pouvez  pas  imaginer  le  Ouantite  de  Gens  qui  s'inte- 
ressent  de  votre  Bienetre.  Je  [trouve]  rencontre  toujours  quelques  uns  en 
toutes  les  [Compagnies]  Societes,  en  toutes  les  Parties  de  Paris  &  a  Ver 
sailles,  qui  me  demandent  de  vos  Nouvelles,  de  votre  Sante,  a  bout  que 
vous  etablirez  votre  Sante,  que  vous  vivrez  long  terns  ameliorez  votre 
constitution  que  vos  nerfs  seront  fortifies,  &  ceux  qui  m'aiment  disent 
quelques  mots  pour  me  consoler  de  Votre  Absence  :  tous  parlent  de 
vous  avec  Respect  plusieurs  avec  affection  &  meme  avec  Admiration. 
Cela  est  Musique  pour  mes  Oreilles  &  plusque  compense  [la]  ma  perte 
des  Noels  charmantes,  que  la  Saison  me  fait  souvenir. 

Je  passe  souvent  devant  la  Maison.  Elle  me  paroit  desolee.  Autre- 
fois  j'ai  brise  le  Commandement  en  la  Convoitant,  avec  la  Femme  [&  les 
Enfants]  de  mon  [bon]  Voisin.  A  cette  heure  je  ne  [la]  leconvoite  plus. 
Ainsi  je  suis  moins  Pecheur.  Mais  par  Rapport  a  la  Femme,  je  trouve 
toujours  [cette  Espece  de]  ces  Commandements  [being]  bien  incom 
modes,  £  je  suis  fache  qu'on  s'est  avise  [a]  de  les  faire.  Si  [vous]  dans 
vos  voyages  vous  vous  trouvez  chez  le  Saint  Pere,  demandez  de  lui  de  les 
rapeller,  comme  etant  donnees  seulement  aux  Juifs,  &  trop  genantes  pour 
les  bons  Chretiens. 

Voila  arrive  le  Jour  de  la  Naissance  du  Dauphin  du  Ciel,  &  jusqu'a 
present  nous  n'avzbns  eu  la  moindre  Apparence  d'Hyver.  J'ai  dine 
aujourdhuy  a  Chaillot  les  Portes  &  Fenetres  ouvertes  comme  en  Etc  & 
J'ai  dit  a  moi-meme,  je  ne  crois  pas  qu'on  a  plus  beaux  temps  a  Nice,  [& 
j'etois  pret  a  chanter]  &*f  etois  pret  a  chanter. 

Helas  !  pourquoi  chercher  [si  loin]  sur  1'onde  la  Bonheur  qu'on  trouvoit 
[chez  soi]  au  port.  Mais  j'espere  que  tout  sera  pour  le  mieux. 

Quoique  j'ai  dit  que  je  ne  triomphe  pas,  je  serai  bien  aise  d'avoir  la 
Marche  que  vous  avez  la  bonte  de  me  promettre.  Mais  je  crois  que  je 
ne  1'entendrai  bien  jouee  avant  votre  retour. 

J'ai  lu  la  petite  Memoire  de  votre  Ami  de  Marseilles.  [II  est]  Elle  est 
plein  d'Intelligence  &  de  bon  Sens.  Je  la  communiquerai  ou  elle  peut 
avoir  quelque  bonne  Effet. 

Dites  quelques  millions  de  bonnes  choses  pour  moi  [n]  a  chacun  & 
chacune  de  votre  heureuse  [Compag]  Societe. —  The  Franklin  Papers, 
Vol.  43,  No.  44. 

ce  dimanche  26. 

Voici  mon  bon  papa  des  nottes  sur  votre  charmant  dialogue,  j'ai 
voulu  prouver  que  vous  disies  mieux  que  tout  autre,  mesme  dans  une 
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langue  que  vous  ne  S9avez  qu'imparfaittement :  quelques  puristes  pour- 
roient  nous  chicaner,  parceque  ces  especes  d'animeaux  pesent  les  mots 
a  1'alembic  d'une  froide  erudition  ;  moi  qui  ne  les  pesent,  n'y  ne  les 
comparent ;  animal  femrnelle  que  F  instinct  du  sentiment  guide  comme 
vous  me  paroisses  vous  enoncer  plus  energiquement  plus  fortement 
qu'un  gramairien,  ma  sensibillite  juge  pour  vous,  contre  tous  les 
S9avants  passes,  presents,  et  futurs :  adieu  mon  ami,  je  pourrois  peut 
estre  avec  mon  instinct  faire  de  longues  dissertations  pour  appuyer 
mon  opinion  et  peut  estre  mes  raisonnements,  ne  seroient  pas  plus 
deraisonnables  que  ceux  de  la  pluparts  de  nos  admirables,  illustres ; 
— Encyclopedistes,  Economistes,  moralistes,  journalistes,  theologiens, 
athees,  materialistes  et  S9avants  en  tous  les  istes  possibles  ?  Mais  il  n'y 
a  pour  moi  qu'une  chose  importante  a  vous  prouver  ;  c'est  que  personne 
au  monde  ne  vous  aime  plus  tendrement  et  d'une  maniere  plus  vrai 
que  moi :  : 

je  vous  demande  mon  ami  une  copie  du  dialogue  que  je  vous  renvoye, 
vos  ouvrages  en  tout  genre  me  sont  pretieux,  et  je  n'oublie  pas  la 
promesse  que  vous  m'aves  faittes  de  me  donner  vos  oeuvres  imprimees 
que  j'aurois  deja  s'il  ne  m'etoit  plus  doux  de  les  tenirs  de  vous  :  |  : 

ce  samedi  25. 

J'envoye  S9avoir  de  vos  nouvelles  mon  bon  papa ;  les  miennes  sont 
meilleures  mais  je  suis  encore  loin  du  but:  je  comptois  vous  envoyer 
mes  nottes ;  des  amis  ont  pris  le  terns  que  je  vous  reservois  en  venant 
causer  avec  moi ;  ils  ne  m'ont  point  empecher  de  penser  a  vous  et  de 
vous  aimer,  nulle  puissance  n'en  viendroit  a  bout!  mais  je  n'ai  pu  vous 
ecrire  :  adieu  mon  bon  ami,  a  nous  deux  nous  ne  ferions  pas  deux  instru 
ments  a  bonne  et  mauvaises  jambes,  car  j'ai  bien  peur  que  nos  quatres. 
n'en  valent  pas  une  mediocre. —  The  Franklin  Papers,  Vol.  43,  No.  77. 

EXERCISE  IN  FRENCH,  N.  5. 

Letter  to  M*  B.,  transcribed  and  corrected  by  her  (in  Franklin's 
handwriting). 

Depuis  que  vous  m'aves  assure  que  nous  nous  rencontrons  rencon- 
trerons  et  que  nous  nous  reconnoitrons  en  paradis,  j'ai  pense  continu- 
ellement  sur  1'arrangement  de  nos  affaires  dans  ce  pays  la  ;  car  j  ai 
grand  grande  confiance  en  vos  assurances,  et  je  crois  implicitement  ce 
que  vous  croyes  : 

Vraisemblablement  plus  que  de  40  annees  couleroient  couleront  apr<§s 
mon  arrivee  la,  avant  que  vous  me  suiveres  suivies  :  je  crains,  un 
peu,  que  dans  la  course  d'une  d'un  si  longue  long  temps,  vous  pouves 
ne  puissies  m'oublier.  c'est  pourqu'oi  j'ai  eu  la  pensee  de  vous  pro 
poser  de  me  donner  votre  parole  d'honneur,  de  ne  pas  renouveller 
la  votre  contrat  avec  Mr  B.— je  vous  donnent  au  donnerai  en 
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mesme  temps  le  mien  la  mienne  de  vous  attendre  mais  ce  monsieur 
est  si  bon,  si  genereux  envers  nous — il  vous  aime — et  nous  lui — si  bien 
— que  je  ne  puis  [pas]  penser  [de]  a  cette  proposition,  sans  quelque[s] 
[scrupules  de]  scrupule[s]  de  conscience  —  cependantl'idee  d'une 
Eternite  dans  laquelle  je  ne  serai  pas  plus  favorise  que  d'estre  permis 
cT avoir  permission  de  baiser  vos  mains,  ou  vos  joues  quelquefois,  et  que 
de  passer  deux  ou  trois  heures  dans  votre  douce  societe  les  soirees  des 
mercredis  et  samedis,  c'est  effroyable  :  enfin  je  ne  puis  pas  faire  cette 
proposition,  mais  comme  (avec  tous  ceux  qui  vous  connoissent)  je  sou- 
haitte  de  vous  voir  heureuse  en  toutes  choses,  nous  pouvons  agreer  de 
n'en  plus  parler  a  present  et  de  la  laisser  a  vous,  vous  laisserla  liberte  den 
decider,  quand  nous  [tous]  nous  rencontrerons  tous  :  la  d'en  determiner 
comrne  vous  jugeres  le  meilleur  pour  [la]  vostre  felicite  et  pour  les  notres. 
determines  comme  vous  voudres,  je  sens  que  je  vous  aimera  aimerai 
eternellement — si  vous  me  rejetteres  rejettes,  peut  estre  je  m'addres- 
serai  iri addresseraije  a  mde  D'hardancourt,  et  qui  il  a  qui  il  plaira 
[peut  estre  a  elle]  de  faire  menage  avec  moi ;  alors  je  passerai  mes 
heures  domestiques  agreablement  avec  elle  ;  et  je  serai  plus  a  portee  de 
vous  voir,  j'aurai  asses  de  terns  dans  ces  40  annees  la,  de  pratiquer 
sur  L'Armonica,  et  peut  estre  je  jouerai  asses  bien  pour  estre  digne 
d'accompagner  votre  forte  piano,  nous  aurons  de  terns  en  terns  de  petits 
concerts :  le  bon  p|re  pagin  sera  de  la  partie,  votre  voisin  et  sa  chere 
famille  [mr  jupin]  m*  de  chaumont,  mr  B,  mr  jourdon,  mr  grammont,  mdt 
du  tartre,  la  petite  mere,  et  d'autres  amis  choisis  seroient  seront  notre 
auditoire,  et  les  cheres  bonnes  filles  accompagnees  par  quelques  autres 
jeunes  anges  de  qui  vous  m'aves  deja  donne  les  portraits,  chanteroient 
chanteront&vQC  nous  le  alleluia,  nous  mangerons  ensemble  des  pommes 
de  paradis  roties  avec  du  beure  et  de  la  muscade  ;  et  nous  aurons  pitie 
de  ceux  qui  ne  sont  seront  pas  morts  : 

Notes  by  Franklin. 

More  than  40  years — Plus  de  (not  que)  40  annees. 
To  think  of  a  thing — Penser  a  (not  de)  une  chose. 
To  be  permitted — D'avoir  Permission  (not  d'etre  permis). 
Perhaps  I  shall   address  myself — Peutetre  m'addresserai-je   (not  je 
m'addresserai). —  The  Franklin  Papers,    Vol.  43,  No.  87. 

Bravo,  Bravissimo,  la  lettre  pour  mr  de  parseval ;  il  n'y  a  rien  a  cor- 
riger,  et  mr  franklinet  ne  me  1'a  envoye  que  par  exces  d'amour  propre  ; 
mr  de  parseval  demeure  rue  ste  anne,  mr  franklin  le  verra  ce  soir  chez 
mr  de  floissac  ;  adieu,  avant  qu'il  soil  nuit  nous  nous  verrons  en  atten 
dant  pourtant  j'embrasse  mon  papa  :  et  jesalue  le  petit  fils. —  The  Frank 
lin  Papers,  Vol.  43,  No.  98. 
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Plaidoyer  pour  Madame 

Brillon  de  Joury 

francaise    native    de    Paris     demeurant 
ordinairement  a  Passy  de  present  a  Nice 

Contre  Monsieur 

Benjamin  Franklin 

americain  ne  a  Boston  ci  devant 

academicien,  phisicien,  Logicien  &  &  &ca 

aujourdhui  Ambassadeur  en  France  des 

Provinces  unies  de   L'amerique  resident 

a  Passy. 

C'est  avec  regret  que  Le  Sanctuaire  de  la  Justice  S'ouvre  et  que 
cette  deesse  ecoute  des  plaintes  portees  contre  un  homme  celebre, 
que  ses  ennemis  mercies  ont  respecte  comme  le  plus  sage,  et  le 
plus  juste  des  philosophes  de  son  Siecle ;  Sa  Partie  adverse  meme 
Longtems  abusee  sur  son  merite,  n'osoit  redamer  une  dette  qu'elle 
croyait  d'autant  plus  sacree  qu'elle  regardait  comme  inutile  La  Sig 
nature  de  Monseigneur  Benjamin  Franklin,  et  que  sa  parole  lui  pa- 
raissait  plus  sure  que  tous  les  contrats :  aujourdhuy  Lesee  dans  tous 
ses  droits,  opprimee  sous  le  poids  de  L'injustice,  elle  craindrait  peut  etre 
encore  de  ternir  la  reputation  de  L'homme  qui  La  trompe  de  la  maniere 
La  plus  outrageante,  si  la  Societe  n'etait  interessee  a  devoiler  un  crime 
d'autant  plus  atroce,  et  dangereux  a  Son  repos,  qu'il  est  commit  par  un 
homme  en  place  dont  L'etat  &  la  reputation  semble  lui  assurer  L'im- 
punite. 

O  Justice,  6  deese  image  du  dieu,  qui  regit  L'univers,  qui  devoile  les 
actions  Les  plus  cachees  pour  recompenser  la  vertu  ignoree,  et  punir  Le 
vice  orgueilleux  qui  leve  sa  tete  altiere  se  croyant  a  L'abri  de  la 
Foudre,  Justice,  je  t'implore  en  Faveur  de  la  Dame  Brillon,  pese  dans 
tes  balances  redoutables  les  conventions  reciproques  de  L'ambassa- 
deur,  et  de  la  Femme  qu'il  abusa  d'une  maniere  cruelle,  ne  te  laisses 
seduire  ni  par  L'eloquence  Sublime  de  1'ameriquain  coupable,  ni  par 
sa  Science  dangereuse,  ni  par  sa  reputation  que  la  renommee  s'est 
enorgueillie  d'etendre  d'un  pole  a  L'autre,  plus  le  coupable  est  grand, 
plus  il  cause  L'admiration  des  deux  hemispheres,  plus  ta  gloire  s'ac- 
croitra,  deesse,  en  proportionant  La  punition  a  L'offense  en  Laissant 
tomber  ton  tonnere  sur  celui  qu'on  assure  avoir  enchaine  La  Foudre, 
comme  il  entraina  tous  Les  Cceurs. 

Fails. 

En  1776  Messire  Benjamin  Franklin  fit  une  societe  d'amitie  conjointe- 
ment  avec  La  dame  Brillon,  par  La  quelle  ils  se  promirent  reciproque- 
ment  de  se  voir  souvent  Lorsqu'ils  seroient  a  portee  de  le  faire  sans  pre- 
judicier  a  Leurs  affaires  reciproques. 

2°  de  s'ecrire  Lorsqu'ils  seroient  separes. 
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3°  de  repondre  exactement  a  toutes  les  lettres  ecrittes  par  L'un  ou  par 
L'autre. 

4°  de  n'alleguer  aucunes  raisons  pour  se  dispenser  des  conventions 
cy  dessus  enoncees. 

En  1781  Madame  Brillon  obligee  de  faire  un  long  Voyage  pour  cause 
de  Sante,  prit  conge  de  Monsieur  Benjamin  Franklin  avec  une  veritable 
douleur,  il  parut  touche  de  son  depart  Lui  rapella  Leurs  conventions, 
Lui  ecrivit  a  sa  premiere  Station  en  lui  faisant  de  nouveaux  Serments  ; 
Madame  Brillon  croyant  d'apres  cette  premiere  demarche  que  sa  dette 
etait  assuree,  ecrivit  souvent  a  L'ambassadeur,  il  repondit  d'abord, 
ensuitte  Les  reponses  S'eloignerent,  ensuitte  il  ne  fit  plus  aucunes  re- 
ponses  aux  Lettres  de  Madame  Brillon,  et  n'en  fit  meme  Qu'une  tres 
courte  au  placet  Le  plus  touchant  que  cette  dame  et  sa  famille  Lui  ad- 
dresserent  dans  leur  detresse,  La  Dame  Brillon  apprit  dans  ce  terns  par 
Monsieur  Le  Veillard  dont  le  temoignage  peut  faire  foi,  que  ce  n'etoit 
pas  fautte  de  terns  de  la  part  du  dit  Benjamin  puisqu'il  avoit  le  Loisir 
de  courtiser  au  moins  deux  Jolie's  femmes  par  jour  dans  ses  moments  de 
disette ;  elle  pria  Monsieur  Le  Veillard  de  lui  rappeller  ce  qu'il  lui  de- 
voit  et  de  L'engager  a  suspendre  ses  galanteries  un  quart  d'heure  tous 
Les  quinze  jours  et  payer  petit  a  petit  Les  arerages  du  Fonds  qu'il  doit 
a  Madame  Brillon,  Le  dit  Benjamin  s'avoua  coupable,  mais  ne  paya 
rien  ;  La  Dame  Brillon  poussee  a  bout  par  La  recidive  des  torts  de  son 
adversaire  s'est  determinee  a  se  pourvoir  devant  vous  A  ces  Causes  re- 
quiert  La  Suppliante  que  le  dit  Messire  Benjamin  Franklin  soit  con- 
damne  envers  elle  a  tous  depens,  dommages,  et  interets  qu'il  vous  plaira 
fixer  relativement  aux  Fails  exposes. 

Nous :  oui  me  D'orengo,  pour  la  dame  Brillon,  et  Maitre  Condu 
nomme  d'office  pour  Messire  Franklin  ;  Le  quel  nous  a  demande  du 
terns  pour  avoir  des  instructions  de  sa  partie,  leur  avons  donne  acte  de 
leurs  dires  et  requisitions,  ce  faisant  avons  accorde  un  moi  de  delay  a  La 
partie  de  Me  Condu,  et  cependant  attendu  que  les  plaintes  faittes  par  la 
partie  d'orengo  nous  paraissent  infiniment  justes  et  Equitables,  con- 
damnons  provisoirement  Le  dit  Franklin  a  ecrire  dans  Les  vingt 
quatre  heures  de  la  significations  du  present  arret  une  premiere  Lettre 
Longue,  ou  il  demandera  de  L'indulgence  pour  ses  fautes  passees,  et  six 
Lettres  plus  courtes  (Les  sujets  a  son  choix)  et  pour  les  quelles  lui  ac- 
cordons  six  mois  depens  reserves. 

A  Nice  Le  20  Mars  1782.  Signes  Le  Comte  de  Marie  premier  pre 
sident,  Le  Comte  trinquiery  de  St.  Antonin  2e  president,  Langosco,  d' 
Oresti,  Reynardy,  reyberti,  roubiony,  Bataglini,  maccarani,  Leotardy, 
Caravadosy,  Senateurs.  Collatione  Conforme  a  1'original. 

Crespeaux  de  Piscatory  GrefTrez. 

—  The  Franklin  Papers,    Vol.  43,  No.  116. 

Voici,  ma  tres  cher  Amie,  une  de  mes  Plaisanteriesserieuses,  ou  sourdes, 
que  je  vous  envoie,  esperant  qu'elle  pourra  peutetre  vous  amuser  un  peu. 
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Au  quel  cas,  vous  me  recompenserez  en  me  donnant,  je  n'ose  dire  un 
Baiser,  car  les  votres  sont  trop  precieux,  &  vous  en  etes  trop  chiche ; 
mais  vous  me  jouerez  un  Noel  &  1'excellent  Marche  des  Insurgents. — 

B.  F. 
PASSY,  March  31,  84. 

To  MADAME  BRILLON. 
The  Franklin  Papers,  Vol.  43,  No.  180. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LETTERS. 

May  the  6th,  1781. 

Your  dear  delightful  letter  made  me  most  exceedingly  happy ;  par 
ticularly  your  account  of  yourself  as  it  proves  that  you  are  in  good 
spirits  &  pleased  with  your  present  situation :  your  dialogue  with  the 
Gout  is  written  with  your  own  cheerful  pleasantry  &  la  belle  et  la  mau- 
vaise  jambe  recalls  to  my  mind  those  happy  hours  we  once  past  in  your 
society  where  we  were  never  amused  without  learning  some  useful 
truth,  &  where  I  first  acquired  a  taste  pour  la  conversation  badinante  et 
reflechie. 

It  is  long  since  I  have  written  to  my  ever  valued  friend,  but  the  diffi 
culty  I  find  in  conveying  my  letters  safe  to  Passy  is  the  only  motive 
for  my  silence,  strange  that  I  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  con 
cealing  from  the  world,  a  correspondence  which  it  is  the  pride  .&  glory 
of  my  heart  to  maintain.  Etc. — UNSIGNED. 

From  Miss  G.  Shipley. 

The  Franklin  Papers,  Vol.  22,  No.  8. 

MADRID,  gth  July,  1784. 
Dear  Sir : 

The  little  works  you  gave  me  will   soon  appear  in  a 

Spanish  Dress.     If  they  lose  by  the  change  of  costume  I  can  assure 

you  that  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Translator  who  wishes  to  preserve 

the  true  sense  spirit  &  simplicity  of  the  Original.     Etc. 

Your  Exc.  y'  Obliged  &  Most  Humble 

Serv* 

WM.  CARMICHAEL. 
The  Franklin  Papers,  Vol.  32,  No.  51. 

Muy  Sr  mio.  He  recibido  la  colleccion  de  obras  miscelanias  pu- 
blicadas  por  VS  junto  con  su  apreciable  Carta  de  9  de  Junio  anterior,  y 
la  advertencia  a  los  emigrantes  a  los  Estados  unidos  de  America :  todo 
por  mano  de  mi  amigo  el  Sr.  Carmichael.  Etc. 

su  atento  servor 

EL  CONDE  DE  CAMPOMANES 
MADRID,  26  de  Julio  de  1784. 
The  Franklin  Papers,  Vol.  32,  No.  63. 
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DOVER,  Saturday  28,  Aug8t,  1784. 
Dear  &  Hond  :  Sir 

After  a  very  disagreeable  Passage,  which  lasted  from  8  last  Night  to 
8  this  Morning,  we  arrived  here  safe.  I  was  sick  the  whole  Passage — I 
think  more  so  than  in  either  going  or  returning  from  America.  Mais 
comme  en  toutes  Choses,  "  il  faut  toujours  regarder  la  Belle  Jambe" — 
I  flatter  myself  with  the  Notion  that  it  will  prove  a  Crise  salutaire,  as 
Mesmers  stiles  it ; — &  which  you  Doctors  have  decided  as  fatale,  or 
very  near  it.  Etc. 

With  the  sincerest  affection  and  Gratitude,  I  am  ever,  Hond  Sir, 

Your  dutiful  Grandson 

W.  T.  FRANKLIN. 
The  Franklin  Papers,  Vol.  32,  No.  95. 

LONDON,  12.  Oct.  1784. 
Dear  &  Hond  Sir : 

I    gave   Mrs  Sargent   several   pieces  of  your  Writing, 

who   was   infinitely  pleased  with  them,    &   thinks   the   Dialogue    with 
Made  la  Goute,  ought  to  be  publish'd  for  the  Benefit  of  Mankind.    Etc. 
Your  most  dutiful  &  affect6  Grandson 

W.  T.  FRANKLIN. 
The* Franklin  Papers,  Vol.  32,  No.  133. 


--  -  Accept  my  thanks  for  the  pieces  you  sent  me.  every 
thing  written  by  you  is  valuable  to  me.  I  have  lately  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  a  pretty  good  likeness  of  you  in  profile,  done  at 
Paris. 

With  every  sentiment  of  gratitude  &  respect, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Most  Dear  Sir 
Your  Obliged  &  affectionate  Humble  Serv1 

AMELIA  BARRY. 
PISA,  loth  Decr,  1784. 
The  Franklin  Papers,  Vol.  32,  No.  202. 


CHILBOLTON,  Novr  i3th,  1786. 

--  I  have  particularly  to  thank  you  for  "  The  art  of  pro 
curing  pleasant  Dreams  "  indeed  it  flatter'd  me  exceedingly  that  you 
should  employ  so  much  of  your  precious  time  in  complying  with  my 
request,  but  where  do  you  read  that  Methusalah  slept  in  the  open  air  ? 
I  have  searched  the  Bible  in  vain  to  find  it.  Etc. 

Affectionately  yours, 

C.  L.  SHIPLEY. 
The  Franklin  Papers,  Vol.  34,  No.  167. 
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Count  sarsfield  hoped  to  receive  to-day  the  collection  of  some  of 
those  little  pieces  which  mr.  franklin  had  promised  to  him  &  which  he 
had  forgot  yesterday. 

he  cannot  help  writing  again  about  them  to  mr.  franklin,  he  is  so  much 
the  more  impatient  of  receiving  them  that  he  is  very  near  his  departure  for 
the  Hague  he  desires  mr.  franklin  never  to  forget  his  most  sincere  and 
devoted  attachment. 

friday  ye  5th  at  night. 

The  Franklin  Papers,  Vol.  43,  Aro.  232. 

ANECDOTE. 

The  intended  speech  for  the  opening  of  the  first  Session  of  the  present 
Parliament  viz.  Novr  29,  1774. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  gives  me  much  concern  that  I  am  obliged  at  the  opening  of  this 
Parliament  to  inform  you  that  none  of  the  measures  wch  I  adopted  upon 
the  advice  of  my  late  Parl'1  in  respect  to  the  disturbances  of  my  Ameri 
can  colonies  have  produced  those  salutary  effects,  wch  relying  upon  the 
supposed  wisdom  of  their  deliberations  I  had  been  induced  to  expect. 
I  therefore  sent  that  Parl'1  apacking  rather  abruptly,  &  have  called  you 
in  their  place  to  pick  a  little  advice  out  of  your  wise  heads  upon  some 
matters  of  the  greatest  weight  &  importance  relating  to  a  sort  of  Crusade 
that  I  have  upon  my  hands.  I  must  needs  tell  you  that  the  business  if 
you  choose  to  undertake  it  for  me  will  be  a  seven  or  ten  years  job  at 
least.  You  must  know  then  that  my  ministers  have  put  me  upon  a  pro 
ject  to  undertake  the  reduction  of  the  whole  continent  of  North  America 
to  unconditional  submission.  They  wd  have  persuaded  me  to  coax  you 
into  this  project  by  representing  it  to  you  as  a  matter  very  easily  to  be 
done  in  a  twinkling,  and  to  make  you  believe  that  my  subjects  in 
America  whom  you  have  always  hitherto  considered  as  brave  men  are 
no  better  than  a  wretched  pack  of  cowardly  run  a  ways,  &  that  500  men 
with  whips  wd  make  them  all  dance  to  the  tune  of  Yankey  Doodle  ;  but 
I  wd  tell  you  no  such  thing  because  I  am  very  sure  if  you  meddle  with 
it  that  you  will  find  it  a  very  different  sort  of  business. 

Now  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  I  give  you  this  fair 
notice  for  yourselves  &  your  Constituents.  If  you  undertake  this  job, 
it  will  cost  you  at  the  least  farthing  a  good  round  sum  of  40  or  50 
millions ;  40  or  50  thousands  of  your  Constituents  will  get  knocked  on 
the  head  and  then  you  are  to  consider  what  the  rest  of  you  will  be 
gainers  by  the  bargain  even  if  you  succeed.  The  trade  of  a  ruined  & 
desolated  Country  is  always  inconsiderable,  its  revenues  trifling  ;  the 
expence  of  subjecting  &  retaining  it  in  subjection  certain  &  inevitable. 
On  the  other  side  shd  you  prove  unsuccessfull,  shd  that  connexion  wch  we 
wish  most  ardently  to  maintain  be  dissolved,  shd  my  ministers  exhaust 
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your  treasures  &  waste  the  blood  of  your  Countrymen  in  vain  will  they 
not  deliver  you  weak  &  defenceless  to  your  natural  enemies. 

You  must  know  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Serpent  has  been 
whispering  into  my  ear,  Tax  America.  Cost  what  it  will,  make  them  your 
heavers  of  wood  &  drawers  of  water.  Let  them  feel  that  your  little 
finger  is  thicker  than  the  loins  of  all  your  ancestors.  But  I  was  wiser 
than  all  that,  I  sent  to  Ld  Rockingham  &  the  advice  that  he  gave  me 
was  this,  not  to  burn  my  fingers  in  the  business,  that  it  was  ten  to  one 
against  our  making  any  hand  of  it  at  all,  that  they  were  not  worth 
shearing  &  at  best  that  we  shd  raise  a  cursed  outcry  &  get  but  little 
wool.  I  shall  remember  his  last  advice  to  me  as  long  as  I  live.  Speak 
good  words  to  them  and  they  will  be  thy  servants  for  ever. 

And  now  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen 

I  have  stated  the  whole  matter  fairly  &  squarely  before  you.  It  is 
your  own  business,  and  if  you  are  not  content  as  you  are,  look  to  the 
rest  for  yourselves.  But  if  I  were  to  give  you  a  word  of  advice  it 
should  be  to  remind  you  of  the  Italian  epitaph  upon  a  poor  fool  that 
kill'd  himself  with  quacking 

Stava  ben,  p or  star  meglio,  sto  qui. 

that  is  to  say.     I  was  well,  I  would  be  better,  I  took  Physick  and  died. 

UNSIGNED. 

Marked  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  last  sheet : 

D.  Hartley. 

October  3,  '86. 

The  Franklin  Papers,  Vol.  44,  No.  12. 

My  dearest  sir : 

I  am  sure  I  shall  tell  you  something  which  you  will  have  no  pleasure 
in  repeating  again,  when  I  inform  you  that  Ld  Chatham  is  very  ill 
indeed..  Alarming  symptoms  have  appeared,  and  no  likelyhood  of  his 
getting  rid  of  them,  as  he  grows  weaker  every  day.  This  intelligence 
is  fresh  from  Hayes,  where  he  now  is.  As  I  am  afraid  this  great  man 
is  dying,  I  think  it  proper  to  give  you  what  I  recollected  in  his  short 
speech  on  the  7th  of  April ;  for  short  it  was,  and  appeared  as  the  mere 
throwing  down  of  the  gauntlet ;  reserving  himself  wholly  for  reply  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  He  said,  he 

"  Was  ill,  but  glad  he  was  not  in  his  grave  when  he  heard  of  giving 
independence.  The  counsel  dastardly  and  pusillanimous.  Was  there 
no  middle  way  ?  Could  not  be  said,  while  country  ruined  by  unretracted 
error.  Was  not  then  for  making  a  rod  to whip  our  own  backs. 

"  Would  never  put  his  hands  to  the  back  of  bonds  for  signing  away 
America  ;  or  call  princes  to  the  Committee.  America  their  birthright : 
it  was  once  here  :  under  a  prince  of  house  of  Brunswick,  how  came  it 
gone  ?  Feared  there  was  something  rotten  near  the  throne  ;  yet  did  not 
mean  ministers  places. 
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"  Our  case  bad  enough,  but  wished  he  could  see  daylight  in  the  propo 
sition.  France  had  taken  our  trade  our  fairest  flower,  and  it  was 
saying  to  France ;  insult  us,  take  all  we  have,  but  don't  make  war 
with  us.  Did  not  indeed  know  the  means  [had  such  as  we  had,  we 
must  use  them]  :  but  if  we  must  die,  would  die  decently.  Had  stood 
irruptions  of  Danes  and  of  Normans,  of  Armada  &  Scotch  rebels. 
Would  not  then  extinguish  and  put  out  the  glories  of  that  throne  (point 
ing  to  it). 

"Knew  he  should  be  favorably  interpreted : — whatever  else  he  was 
thought,  should  be  thought  sincere." 

These  are  all  the  expressions  that  have  occurred  to  me  ;  and  if  a 
variation  was  observed  by  others,  I  have  inserted  it.  I  suppose  you 
know  that  the  debate-writers  for  the  newspapers  are  seldom  very  exact : 
Indeed  they  are  low  people,  hear  indistinctly,  and  know  neither  the 
history  of  men,  parties,  or  opinions ;  and  therefore  are  always  blunder 
ing.  As  to  the  order  of  sentences  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I  should 
preserve  it,  but  I  have  reported  as  faithfully  as  I  could.  His  voice  was 
often  low  and  did  not  then  reach  the  bar.  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
(who  by  the  by  is  greatly  improved,  and  will  make  a  remarkable  figure 
in  this  country,  having  much  English  stuff  in  him,  and  though  not  a 
soaring  mind,  yet  very  capable  of  business  and  detail,  which  he  will 
conduct  with  industry,  honor  &  courage),  the  Duke  of  Richmond  I  say, 
spoke  pretty  well  in  reply,  but  it  was  rather  commonplace,  and  what  had 
chiefly  fallen  from  him  in  former  debates.  There  was  a  little  harshness 
&  sternness  in  it,  which  he  cannot  always  keep  under  even  to  his 
domestics,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  neither  bitter  nor  formidable.  I  had 
observed  Lord  Chatham  shifting  his  crutch  from  one  hand  into  the 
other  once  or  twice,  but  did  not  observe  that  he  made  any  exertion  to 
get  any  thing  out  of  his  pocket,  which  they  tell  me  was  the  case  (feeling 
for  a  handkerchief  with  a  tug ;)  but  on  a  sudden  he  disappeared,  and 
was.  carried  out  of  the  house  without  sense,  and  like  a  corpse  ;  and  did 
not  recover  for  almost  an  hour.  He  looked  very  ill  at  coming  in  at  first ; 
but  did  not  speak  so  feebly  as  on  the  3oth  of  May,  1777,  when  he  told 
Ld  S- —  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  for  he  did  not  know  what  might 
happen.  In  July  or  August  last  he  fell  off  his  horse  in  a  fjt,  but  recov 
ered  so  as  to  go  through  much  business  in  the  beginning  of  the  sessions. 
I  think  about  fifteen  or  twenty  voices  cried  out  after  the  bustle  was  over, 
go  on,  go  on  ;  at  which  I  was  hurt ;  and  they  told  me  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  spoke  of  being  obliged  to  attend  his  militia  ;  which  is  pos 
sible  enough.  When  Ld  Chatham  was  told  by  Dr  Addington,  that  the 
Rockinghams  said,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  killed  him :  "  Another 
time,"  said  Lord  Chatham,  sternly  and  firmly. 

April  8th  :  Ld  Shelburne  came  to  the  house  and  resumed  the  debate  ; 
and  made  a  prodigious  impression  upon  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  who 
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really  spoke  his  heart  in  the  compliments  he  paid ;  and  certainly  it 
was  a  prodigious  speech.  Some  trick  and  play  there  was  in  it ;  or  as 
the  Duke  of  R.  called  them  "  the  honest  arts  of  eloquence,  for  they 
were  honest,  he  said;"  but  on  the  whole  a  monstrous  deal  of  compre 
hension,  reading,  and  real  solid  eloquence ;  too  rapid  and  sudden  how 
ever  to  be  always  neat  and  without  expletives.  I  shall  trouble  you 
with  none  of  it  except  what  is  material  to  you  as  an  American  and 
negotiator,  and  to  save  him  from  mis-interpretation,  which  has  been  more 
ignorantly  than  industriously  used,  though  some  of  the  latter  kind  has 
taken  place  in  the  abuse  brought  against  him. 

"  Man  creature  of  regulation ;  is  what  his  government  makes  him. 
A  declaration  of  independence  would  acquit  America  of  thinking  as 
English  men  ;  would  make  separate  interests,  competition  and  hatred. 
Already  asked  for  Canada,  Florida  and  Scotia ;  and  then  to  follow 
fishery  and  islands.  Much  property  lost  by  it  to  individuals.  A  vast 
weapon  put  into  hands  of  congress;  soon  make  minority  into  majority. 
Would  now  give  it  for  nothing ;  for  nothing  said  in  return  to  the  offer, 
but  that  they  won't  thank  you  for  it.  Not  a  child's  play  with  diadems, 
to  toss  away  a  diadem,  and  hope  to  have  it  back  again  improved. 
Many  of  congress-men  wished  to  serve  their  community ;  those  of 
elevated  minds  would  wish  (as  they  ought)  to  have  elevated  stations. 
Was  sure,  however,  the  union  would  be  again  ;  and  the  name  of  English 
men  last,  when  that  of  France  was  rotten.  France  meant  to  dupe  one  and 
hurt  both.  Now  thirteen  republics  ;  republics  peaceful :  would  pay  their 
first  quotas  easily,  as  in  the  scrip,  but  third  and  fourth  payments  would 
drag  heavily.  Prince  Maurice  built  a  citadel  at  Groningen  to  inforce 
payment  of  quotas.  (There  he  said  something  about  an  agrarian  law 
being  as  natural  to  a  republic,  as  entails  to  a  monarchy  ;  but  I  forget  the 
application.) 

"  Wished  none  of  the  commissioners  sent :  if  sent,  sent  with  view  to  be 
refused.  Ought  to  do  like  bungling  physicians  :  after  trying  many  things, 
try  nothing ;  see  what  nature  would  do,  nature  enough  in  this  case. 
Leave  them  alone  :  they  will  soon  find  what  they  have  lost,  and  in  two 
or  three  years  be  for  sending  commissioners  here. 

"As  to  France  &  Spain  most  all  despair:  England  had  her  same 
people,  same  private  wealth,  if  properly  taken  care  of  and  confidence 
to  draw  it  forth  from  its  hoardings.  If  we  grown  old,  France  grown  old 
too.  France  &  Spain  vulnerable. 

"  Though  lords  despond,  those  who  know  frivolousness  of  French 
won't  despond,  not  women  even,  who  do  know  it.  France  had  great 
individuals,  so  had  falling  Rome ;  but  nation  refined  in  nothing  but  in 
the  art  of  making  court :  This  the  view  of  all. 

"  Rupture  with  France  not  instant ;  long  seen  ;  why  then  surprised  ; 
why  not  so  before  ?  Had  low  spirits  at  times  himself;  men  in  despond- 
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ence  he  knew  had  not  right  judgments.  We  must  appeal  to  the  public  ; 
call  out  religion  and  freedom  ;  give  men  something  to  fight  for  ;  (The 
present  a  war  of  slavery)  and  follow  a  directing  public. 

"  In  1672  Holland  in  a  worse  state ;  &  offered  to  submit  to  Lewis,  and 
only  Amsterdam  firm.  De  Witz,  like  all  other  great  men  failed  in  not 
knowing  the  extent  of  folly ;  never  thought  Charles  would  let  them 
go ;  yet  Charles  did.  But  still  De  Witz's  maxim  was,  no  country  ought 
ever  to  give  up  one  point  of  justice  or  reason,  but  oppose  it  from  first. 
De  Witz  not  only  said,  but  did ;  visited  the  fleet,  made  infinite  exer 
tions,  and  was  torn  in  pieces  repeating  the  ode 

"  Justum  and  tenacem  propositi  etc. 

"  Not  true  that  Philip  and  Elizabeth  accomodated  to  each  other.  As 
fast  as  one  assisted  Holland,  the  other  assisted  Ireland ;  and  Armada 
was  forced  to  delay,  because  Walsingham,  Gresham  &  Sutton  borrowed 
Genoese  bank  money  that  was  to  arm  it.  Here  was  stock-jobbing,  and 
yet  cost  only  40,000.  Wished  these  times  produced  a  Walsingham,  and 
merchants  like  Gresham.  Yet  still  some  spirit  to  his  knowledge  and  did 
not  speak  of  mountains  and  mice. 

"  If  this  point  given  up,  should  be  ashamed  of  London,  still  more  of 
abroad  ;  believed  should  retire  to  the  country.  If  danger  followed  him, 
would  do  as  a  traveller  would,  who  found  himself  at  a  tavern  where  a 
company  of  gentlemen  were  attacked  by  ruffians  ;  without  interest, 
would  take  his  share. 

"  But  am  asked  a  question  :  Must  we  fight  all  three  ?  Will  answer 
distinctly ;  think  need  only  fight  two  of  them  ;  but  if  necessary,  yes, 
fight  the  three. 

"  On  the  whole,  wished  not  to  be  replied  to  on  the  spot ;  begged  them 
(the  Buckinghams)  to  take  time,  and  weigh.  He  knew  their  worth. 
His  opinions  not  court  opinions :  but  respected  their  unspotted  charac 
ters  and  hoped  their  good  intentions  would  not  aid  the  little  cunning  of 
others  to  ruin  the  country.  Should  unite  against  ministers  :  Not  to  reap 
seed  of  their  sowing,  but  have  reaping  of  seed  of  their  own  sowing. 

Then  followed  a  great  variety  of  other  matters  relative  to  ministry 
and  their  conduct. 

He  spoke  two  hours,  besides  a  reply  ;  and  was  not  flat  for  a  moment. 
In  his  beginnings  he  is  often  flat,  for  5  or  6  minutes,  though  wonderfully 
improved. 

He  explained  the  expression  of  Lord  Chatham's  not  knowing  the 
means.  But  I  wonder  the  Duke  of  R.  did  not  talk  of  the  instance  of 
irruptions  by  Danes  and  Normans,  as  contrary  to  the  case  to  be  proved. 
Indeed  the  Danes  were  finally  repelled  and  Norman  line  compromised, 
and  in  each  case  the  Kings  were  obliged  to  reside  in  their  conquests  ; 
but  the  instances  certainly  very  awkward. 

No  news  that  I  can  communicate.     The   King  and  Queen  will  be  at 
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Portsmouth  on  Friday.  The  Irish  bills  of  course  will  not  pass,  ministry 
not  being  with  them.  Govr.  Johnstone  had  great  hopes  at  going  out, 
but  they  have  just  heard  here  that  America  is  not  much  inclined  to  ne 
gotiation,  they  say.  I  think  they  tell  us  W.  Hartley  makes  the  2oth  am 
bassador  you  have  had.  I  am  very  glad  the  first  time  I  saw  my  friend, 
that  I  had  no  connections  ;  and  the  second  time  that  I  scarcely  shewed 
an  inclination  to  hear  what,  if  I  had  been  sent  by  my  connections,  I 
ought  to  have  heard. 

I  think  if  Lord  Chatham  had  remained  well,  that  a  change  of  minis 
ters  would  not  have  been  distant ;  for  they  know  that  he  minds  measures 
more  than  men,  and  rather  has  a  turn  to  take  care  of  national  grandeur 
than  national  liberty,  farther  than  as  the  latter  assists  the  former ;  all 
which  is  in  a  great  degree  true.  Under  him  therefore  they  thought  they 
could  pension  their  creatures  with  sinecure  places,  leaving  him  the 
general  direction. 

Upon  a  conversation  this  morning  with  Col.  B.,  I  find  that  absentees 
will  at  first  be  just  as  safe  as  inhabitants,  personal  care 'and  exertion  ex- 
cepted,  and  therefore  content  myself  with  getting  a  letter  to  our  gover 
nor,  strongly  desiring  him  to  recommend  our  property  to  protection  of 
the  conqueror,  which  recommendation  he  knows  by  experience  will  be 
attended  to.  But  as  I  wish  to  have  two  securities  where  I  think  them 
possible,  I  shall  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  get  the  same  thing  mentioned  to 
the  parties  concerned  on  your  side,  if  you  think  it  proper  ;  but  as  you 
may  not  think  it  proper,  to  make  the  refusal  easy  and  to  prevent  im 
proper  communication  being  expected  I  hope  you  will  never  mention  to 
me  in  any  way,  the  part  you  may  take.  Our  parish  is  that  of  St.  James  : 
I  have  a  brother  named  Charles  on  the  spot.  As  to  our  connections, 
they  are  rank  whig  and  American.  I  know  you  have  nobleness  enough 
to  excuse  this  application  ;  and  consider  it  as  not  made  wholly  on  my 
part,  but  for  the  family.  I  am  as  ever,  my  dearest  sir,  your  most  devoted, 
affectionate  and  grateful  

Dr.  P.  &  Dr.  PS. 
have  had  a  correspondence 
upon  the  latter's  metaphysical 
writings,  which  will  probably  be 
soon  published,  unless  the  distraction  of  the  times 
should  withdraw  attention  to  such  subjects 

I  have  had  some  papers  for  the  Duke  De    [Piece  torn  out  of  the  paper.] 
by  me,  but  they  are  still  in  their  old  state,  and  I 
have  not  had  leisure  to  prepare  them  for  him. — 

April  28,  1778. 

I  dare  say  you  have  many  such  voluminous  correspondents  as  my 
self :  but  you  see  how  my  pen  runs  to  you. —  The  Franklin  Papers,  Vol. 
g,  No.  93. 
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FRANKLIN'S  BAGATELLES. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society  is  the  owner  of  seventy-six 
folio  volumes  of  the  papers  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Franklin  by  his 
will  left  all  his  books,  manuscripts  and  papers  to  his  grandson, 
William  Temple  Franklin.  Bigelow,  in  his  Life  of  Franklin,  prints 
the  will  (Vol.  3,  p.  476)  and  (p.  466)  a  letter  from  William 
Temple  Franklin,  dated  Philadelphia,  May  22,  1790,  to  M.  Le 
Veillard,  of  Paris,  the  intimate  friend  of  Franklin,  advising  him 
of  his  grandfather's  bequest.  Later  Temple  Franklin  returned  to 
Europe,  living  in  London  and  Paris,  and  dying  in  London  in 
1823,  and  by  his  will  leaving  to  his  friend,  Charles  Fox,  of  Philadel 
phia,  all  the  Franklin  papers  in  this  country.  These  papers  had 
been  for  many  years  stored  in  the  barn  at  Mr.  Fox's  country  seat 
at  Champlost,  near  Philadelphia.  His  son  presented  them  to  the 
Philosophical  Society  some  sixty  years  ago,  and  here  they  have  been 
kept  ever  since. 

Many  of  them  were  bound  up  in  a  pretty  rough  way,  each 
volume  prefaced  with  a  rough  alphabetical  reference  list ;  many  of 
them  were  left  in  the  original  packages,  bundles  with  little  other 
than  a  crude  chronological  order,  until  quite  recently  our  librarian, 
Dr.  Hays,  had  them  mounted  and  bound  and  lettered.  Little  sys 
tematic  use  has  been  made  of  them,  but  now  it  is  proposed  to 
calendar  them,  and  to  print  these  calendars,  as  the  Lee,  Weedon 
and  Greene  papers  of  this  Society  have  been  printed  by  the  Society, 
so  that  students  may  know  what  they  contain,  and  be  able  to  refer 
to  them  directly  or  through  the  very  competent  staff  of  the  Library  of 
this  Society.  To  their  aid  is  due  the  examination  of  them  for 
traces  of  the  "  Bagatelles,"  written  by  Franklin  and  printed  on  his 
press  at  Passy,  and  I  submit  these  rough  notes  as  showing  the 
variety,  extent  and  importance  of  this  collection.  William  Temple 
Franklin  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  grandfather's  works 
(second  edition,  London:  Colburn,  1819),  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Posthumous  and  Other  Writings,  under  the  head  of  "  Baga 
telles"  (Sec.  3,  pp.  216  to  298),  the  following  headnote  :  "The 
letters,  essays,  etc.,  contained  in  this  section  were  chiefly  written 
by  Dr.  Franklin  for  the  amusement  of  his  intimate  society  in  Lon 
don  and  Paris,  and  were  by  himself  actually  collected  in  a  small 
portfolio,  endorsed  as  above.  Several  of  the  pieces  were  either 
originally  written  in  French,  or  afterwards  translated  by  him  into 
that  language  by  way  of  exercise."  Then  follow  : 
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1.  The  Levee. 

2.  Proposed  New  Version  of  the  Bible. 

3.  Apologue  (written,  says  a  footnote,  at  the  period  of  and  in 
allusion  to  the   claims  of  the  American  Royalists  on  the  British 
Government). 

4.  To  Miss  Georgianna  Shipley,  dated  London,  September  26, 
1772,  with  an  epitaph  on  her  American  squirrel. 

5.  The  Art  of  Procuring  Pleasant  Dreams. 

6.  The  Ephemera,  an  Emblem  of  Human  Life  (written  in  1778, 
to  Mme.  Brillon,  of  Passy). 

7.  The  Whistle  (to  Mme.  Brillon,  Passy,  November  10,  1779). 

8.  The  Petition  of  the  Left  Hand. 

9.  The  Handsome  and  Deformed  Leg. 
10.  Morals  of  Chess. 

n.   Conte  (with  a  translation),  a  Tale. 

12.  Dialogue  between  Franklin  and  the  Gout  (dated  midnight, 
October  22,  1780). 

13.  To  Mme.  Helvetius,  at  Auteuil. 

14.  A   Madame   Helvetius  (in  French,  with  a  translation  into 
English). 

15.  Tres  humble  Requete  Presentee  a  Madame  Helvetius  par  ses 
Chats  (with  translation). 

1 6.  AM.  L'Abb6  de  la  Roch,  a  Auteuil  (with  translation). 

17.  AM.  L'Abbe  Morellet,  Passy  (with  translation). 

In  Vol.  i,  p.  410,  of  The  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Franklin,  Philadelphia,  1818,  published  by  William  Duane,  is  the 
following  from  the  Introduction  to  the  Life  and  Works,  by  his  grand 
son,  William  Temple  Franklin  :  "Notwithstanding  Dr.  Franklin's 
various  and  important  occupations,  he  occasionally  amused  himself 
in  composing  and  printing,  by  means  of  a  small  set  of  types  and 
a  press  he  had  in  his  house,  several  of  his  light  essays,  '  Baga 
telles,'  or  jeux  d'esprit,  written  chiefly  for  the  amusement  of  his 
intimate  friends."  Among  these  were  the  supplement  to  the 
Boston  Chronicle  of  March  17,  1782,  which  is  reprinted  ;  Franklin, 
in  his  letter  dated  Passy,  July  7,  1782,  enclosed  a  copy  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Hutton  in  London.  Clearly  Franklin  took  care  that  his 
political  satires  should  be  read  far  beyond  the  circle  of  his  friends 
in  Paris,  and  they  were  spread  broadcast  in  the  newspapers. 

Ford,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Franklin  Bibliography,  says : 
"  Sent  in  1776  by  the  Congress  to  France,  his  pen  was  soon  at 
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work,  not  merely  on  the  routine  addresses,  memorials  and  letters 
intended  to  persuade  the  French  Government  or  inform  that  at 
home,  but  in  satires  on  the  English  methods  of  conducting  the  war, 
use  of  the  Indians,  Hessians,  etc.;  in  exposing  the  financial  straits 
and  impending  ruin  of  that  country,  and  in  urging  the  advantage 
of  loans  to  America ;  while  there  is  good  authority  for  ascribing  to 
him  the  partial  editing  of  a  periodical  which  was  intended  to 
influence  the  French  people  in  favor  of  the  American  cause,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  treaties  of  amity  and  alliance  to  which  Frank 
lin  eventually  set  his  name.  It  was  during  his  nine  years'  service 
in  France  that  he  also  wrote  most  of  what  have  been  since  known 
as  the  '  Bagatelles  ' — little  essays  on  many  subjects,  composed 
for  the  amusement  of  '  la  societe  choisie  de  Franklin.'  They  were 
written  in  his  happiest  vein,  fifteen  or  twenty  copies  printed  on  his 
private  press  at  his  home  in  Passy  for  the  little  circle  for  whom 
they  were  intended."  A  little  later  Mr.  Ford  says:  "The  writings 
of  Franklin  will  never  be  complete.  His  known  or  recognizable 
periodicals  and  contributions  to  periodicals,  not  in  the  two  great 
collections  of  his  writings  [no  doubt  Mr.  Ford  refers  to  Sparks  and 
Bigelow],  would  still  only  be  a  portion,  though  a  large  one,  of  what 
he  wrote." 

Now  if  so  industrious  a  collector  as  Mr.  Ford  thus  writes  of 
Franklin's  "Bagatelles,"  it  must  be  that  he  thought  research 
as  to  their  number  and  time  of  printing  was  exhausted.  Yet 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  founded  by  Franklin  and 
his  associates  of  the  Junto,  is  to-day  in  the  possession  of  the  largest 
collection  of  his  papers,  and  we  are  naturally  interested  in  trying 
to  answer  these  questions :  When  and  where  did  Franklin  write 
his  "  Bagatelles  "  ?  How  many  copies  of  each  did  he  print,  and  what 
has  become  of  them  ?  It  is  customary  to  evade  answering  such 
inquiries  by  saying  that  Franklin  was  careless  as  to  his  papers,  yet 
the  large  collection,  over  seventy  great  folio  volumes,  of  Franklin 
Papers  in  the  Library  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  shows  that  he 
at  least  knew  the  value  of  the  letters  addressed  to  him,  and  in  this 
collection  they  are  preserved.  Then,  too,  it  is  customary  to  charge 
William  Temple  Franklin  with  indifference  to  his  grandfather's 
memory  and  fame,  yet  Mr.  Stevens  rescued  from  oblivion  and 
destruction  a  great  mass  of  papers,  now  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  and  carefully  preserved  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Prof.  McMaster,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  history,  pp.  294-297, 
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gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  bitter  feud  over  William  Temple 
Franklin,  and  his  tardy  publication  of  the  works  of  his  illustrious 
grandfather:  "  Shortly  after  Franklin's  papers,  under  his  will  and 
after  his  death  in  1 790,  came  into  the  possession  of  William  Temple 
Franklin,  the  latter  announced  the  publication,  called  for  those  that 
were  scattered  in  other  hands,  and  yet  allowed  twenty-seven  years 
to  pass  before  he  fulfilled  his  promise.  Meanwhile  bookmakers, 
reviewers  and  newspaper  critics,  weary  at  the  delay,  abused  him 
roundly.  In  those  days  if  anything  went  wrong  in  our  country, 
and  the  reason  was  not  easy  to  find,  it  was  customary  to  ascribe  the 
evil  to  the  action  of  Great  Britain.  Why  the  promised  edition  of 
Franklin's  writings  was  not  forthcoming,  though  a  decade  and  more 
had  passed  since  his  death,  was  unaccountable.  It  must  therefore 
be  due  to  the  malignity  of  Great  Britain,  to  whom  Temple  Frank 
lin  was  now  openly  accused  of  having  sold  himself.  The  charge 
was  first  made  by  the  National  Intelligencer,  a  Jeffersonian  news 
paper  published  in  Washington.  The  public,  said  the  editor,  is 
tired  with  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Franklin's  works. 
Something  is  wrong.  An  ugly  rumor  is  afloat  that  the  great  man's 
papers  will  never  .be  published.  It  is  time  for  his  descendants  to 
explain.  No  explanation  was  made,  whereupon  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer  returned  to  the  charge  in  1804.  Silence,  said  the  editor, 
had  given  the  charge  increased  weight.  More  than  eight  years  ago 
assurances  were  given  repeatedly  that  an  edition  was  to  appear  at 
the  same  time  in  Europe  and  America.  Why  has  it  not  appeared  ? 
Some  say  because  Mr.  Temple  Franklin  sold  his  copyright  to  a 
London  bookseller,  who  in  turn  sold  it  for  a  much  greater  sum  to 
the  British  Government,  in  order  that  the  papers  might  be  sup 
pressed.  This  plain  statement  seems  to  have  had  some  effect,  for 
the  next  year  William  Duane,  editor  of  the  Aurora,  and  husband 
of  the  widow  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  advertised  for  subscrip 
tions  to  a  three-volume  edition  of  Franklin's  works ;  but  even  this 
dragged  on  for  thirteen  years,  when,  instead  of  three,  six  volumes 
had  been  issued.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1808  ;  the  last  in 
1818.  The  charge  of  suppressing  once  started  in  this  country 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  in  1806  appeared  in  the  preface  to  a 
three-volume  edition  of  Franklin's  writings,  edited  by  his  old  friend, 
Benjamin  Vaughan,  at  .London,  the  preface  dated  April  7,  1806. 
When,  says  Vaughan,  Temple  Franklin  thought  his  manuscript 
ready  for  the  press,  he  offered  it  to  the  London  printers,  but  his 
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terms  were  too  high.  The  printers  demurred,  and  nothing  more 
has  been  heard  of  the  offer.  '  The  reason  is  plain  :  The  pro 
prietor,  it  seems,  has  found  a  bidder  of  a  different  description  in 
some  emissary  of  Government,  whose  object  is  to  withhold  the 
manuscripts  from  the  world,  not  to  benefit  it  by  their  publication, 
and  they  were  either  passed  into  other  hands  or  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  bequeathed  received  a  remuneration  for  sup 
pressing  them.'  The  Edinburgh  Review  (July,  1806)  sifted,  denied 
and  pronounced  the  accusation  foolish.  But  it  again  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  was  once  more  set  afloat  by  the  American  Citizen,  a 
newspaper  published  in  New  York.  '  William  Temple  Franklin,' 
said  the  writer,  '  without  shame,  without  remorse,  mean  and 
mercenary,  has  sold  the  sacred  deposit  committed  to  his  care  by 
Dr.  Franklin  to  the  British  Government.  Franklin's  works  are 
lost  to  the  world  forever.'  Idle  as  the  story  was,  it  would  not 
down,  but  was  next  taken  up  by  a  Paris  journal  called  The  Argus,  or 
London  Review  (March  28,  1807),  in  which  it  is  quite  likely  the 
slander  for  the  first  time  reached  the  eyes  of  Temple  Franklin.  He 
promptly  branded  the  charge  as  false,  the  editor  accepted  his  state 
ment  as  final,  the  London  Chronicle  republished  it,  and  through 
this  channel  the  denial  made  its  way  back  to  the  United  States, 
where  respectable  journals  reprinted  it  and  respectable  men  went 
on  disbelieving  it,  till  Franklin  began  to  issue  his  volumes  in  1817. 
Even  then  there  were  some  who  remained  unconvinced,  and  as  late 
as  1829  it  was  reiterated  by  the  publication  of  Jefferson's  Anas. 
Such  delay  in  the  case  of  most  men  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
success  of  the  book,  but  nothing  could  dim  the  popular  interest  in 
Franklin  the  world  over.  Since  his  death  in  1 790  there  had  been 
published  twenty-eight  editions  of  such  of  his  writings  as  could 
be  collected,  thirty-three  editions  of  his  life  in  English  and  thir 
teen  in  French,  some  twenty  editions  of  Father  Abraham* s  Speech 
and  The  Way  to  Wealth,  besides  innumerable  reprints  of  his 
famous  tracts  and  pamphlets.  The  writings  of  no  other  American 
were  so  scattered  over  Europe.  Save  Irving  and  Cooper,  no  other 
American  writer  had  yet  approached  him  in  fame,  even  in  Eng 
land." 

Thus  many  of  Franklin's  own  writings  were  preserved  by 
William  Temple  Franklin  and  printed  in  his  editions  of  Franklin's 
warks,  and  after  many  years  of  oblivion,  they  were  rescued  by  Mr. 
Stevens  and  sold  by  him  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
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In  that  collection  there  are  the  original  manuscripts  of  two  of  the 
"Bagatelles;"  there  are  others  in  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  reproduced  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  paper.  With  these 
exceptions,  nothing  is  known  of  the  fate  of  the  original  manuscripts 
of  the  others  of  this  interesting  series  of  Franklin's  papers. 

Sparks  prints  in  the  second  volume  of  his  works  of  Franklin  seven 
teen  of  them,  the  first  of  them,  The  Levee,  with  a  note  by  William 
Temple  Franklin:  "This  was  one  of  several  articles  written  by 
Franklin  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends,  and  found  in  a  port 
folio  endorsed  'Bagatelles.'" 

Bigelow  prints,  in  Vol.  6  of  his  works  of  Franklin,  The  Ephemera, 
an  Emblem  of  Human  Life,  addressed  to  Mme.  Brillon ;  The 
Whistle,  addressed  to  Mme.  Brillon,  and  others  of  these  "  Baga 
telles."  There  is  an  original  draft  of  part  of  the  second,  in  Frank 
lin's  handwriting,  in  Vol.  50  of  the  Franklin  Papers  in  the  Philo 
sophical  Society's  collection. 

Ford,  in  his  Bibliography,  says:  "Of  the  'Bagatelles'  printed 
by  Franklin  on  the  press  which  he  set  up  in  his  house  at  Passy,  only 
one,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  No.  345  [the  fictitious  supplement  to  the 
Boston  Chronicle'},  has  been  preserved,  and  so  my  authority  for 
giving  such  editions  of  The  Ephemera,  The  WJiistle>  the  Dialogue 
between  Franklin  and  the  Gout,  and  Advice  to  Those  Who  Would 
Remove  to  America,  is  derived  from  the  statement  of  the  editor  of 
The  Way  to  Wealth,  Paris,  1795." 

Mr.  Ford's  best  contribution  is  his  long  list  of  reproductions 
of  these  "Bagatelles,"  e.  g.,  The  Whistle,  in  Burlington  in 
1792,  at  Paris  in  1795,  Newcastle,  1810  and  1818  ;  Paris,  1831. 
As  to  his  statement  that  only  one  original  copy  of  any  of  the 
"  Bagatelles  "  is  known,  it  may  be  said  that  the  large  and  little 
known  collection  of  the  Philosophical  Society  has  the  printed 
originals  of  La  Belle  et  la  Mauvaise  Jambe,  Passy,  1779,  one  °f 
the  "Bagatelles,"  and  of  the  supplement  to  the  Boston  Chron 
icle,  in  two  editions,  one  with,  the  other  without  the  John  Paul 
Jones  letter.  This  is  the  famous  skit  in  which  there  is  a  pre 
tended  proclamation  by  the  British  offering  rewards  for  scalps 
of  whites;  it  is  an  answer  to  a  similar  production  issued  in 
England,  only  with  the  parts  reversed;  it  had  a  great  vogue, 
and  was  reproduced  throughout  Europe  and  America,  just  as 
was  Franklin's  pretended  letter  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse- Cassel. 
Undoubtedly  these  were  both  prepared  with  a  view  of  influ- 
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encing  contemporary  European  opinion  in  favor  of  the  American 
colonies  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  and  both  were  copied 
in  the  innumerable  newspapers  and  news-letters  issued  in  Holland 
and  Brussels  and  throughout  Europe. 

Parton,  in  his  Franklin,  says,  at  p.  235  of  Vol.  2  :  "  To  promote 
the  loan  ordered  by  Congress,  Franklin  wrote  an  ingenious  piece, 
which  he  caused  to  be  translated  into  Dutch,  French,  Spanish  and 
Italian,  and  sent  to  the  moneyed  capitals  of  Europe;"  and  again, 
another  "money  article  he  wrote  at  this  time,  entitled  'A  Cate 
chism  Relative  to  the  English  National  Debt.'  "  "  Another  piece 
of  Franklin's  fun  bears  date  at  this  time,  '  A  Dialogue  between 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Saxony  and  America.'  '  Parton 
also  says :  "  It  was  for  Mme.  Brillon  that  he  wrote  the  letter  with 
the  story  of  paying  too  dear  for  The  Whistle  and  his  amusing 
piece  upon  The  Ephemera,  which  was  copied  and  recopied  so  often 
in  Paris  that  it  became  as  well  known  as  though  published.  The 
Petition  of  the  Left  Hand,  The  Handsome  and  Deformed  Leg, 
Morals  of  Chess,  Dialogue  between  Franklin  and  the  Gout,  and 
other  witty  effusions  of  this  period  were  written  for  the  amusement 
of  the  circle  that  met  twice  a  week  at  Mme.  Brillon 's.  These 
pieces  were  probably  composed  in  English  by  Franklin  and 
translated  into  French  by  some  member  of  the  company."  Parton 
says:  "  In  his  house  at  Passy  Franklin  had  a  small  printing  press 
and  fonts  of  type,  with  which  he  printed  copies  of  the  '  Baga 
telles.'" 

Ford,  in  his  Many-sided  Franklin  (p.  218),  says  :  "  In  his  own 
home  he  (Franklin)  set  up  a  press  and  types,  all  of  which  he  or 
his  servants  cast."  In  Bigelow's  Works,  Vol.  6,  p.  474,  there  is  a 
letter  from  Franklin  of  October  29,  1779,  to  Fizeaux  and  Grand, 
saying  "  eight  boxes  of  printing  characters  are  sent  from  London 
to  your  care  for  me,"  and  directing  that  they  be  insured  for  ^100, 
via  Rouen.  Ford  says:  "These  printing  materials  Franklin 
brought  with  him  to  America,  on  his  return  from  France,  and 
used  them  to  establish  his  grandson,  B.  F.  Bache,  in  business  as  a 
printer."  Bigelow,  in  his  Life  of  Franklin,  Vol.  3,  pp.  375^  and 
c,  prints  Franklin's  certificate,  dated  Philadelphia,  February  25, 
1786,  that  "the  printing  types  with  which  he  furnished  Mr. 
Francis  Child,  contained  in  fifteen  boxes,  marked  B.  F.,  Nos.  9, 
10,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  32,  33,  38,  53,  54,  59,  60,  were  made 
in  my  house  at  Passy,  by  my  servants,  for  my  use,  and  were  never 
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the  property  of  any  European  letter  founder,  manufactuier  or  mer 
chant  whatsoever."  Bigelow  also  gives  at  the  same  place  a  trans 
lation  of  a  letter  from  Mme.  Helvetius  to  Franklin,  dated  July, 
1787,  and  the  original  from  the  Franklin  Papers  in  the  American 
Philosophical  Society.  In  the  collection  in  Washington,  the 
remains  of  that  of  William  Temple  Franklin,  rescued  by  Stevens 
from  oblivion,  are  the  two  manuscript  "Bagatelles"  on  Per 
fumes  and  on  Marriage ;  these  were  reprinted  by  Stevens  in 
handsome  style  in  London  in  1881,  copies  on  vellum  were  also 
produced.  Henry  Stevens  fondly  imagined  that  his  copy  of  the 
supplement  to  the  Boston  Chronicle  was  unique,  but  the  collection 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  shows  that  both  Stevens  and  Ford 
were  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  Franklin  papers  preserved  here, 
now  in  process  of  careful  examination,  and  likely  to  add  to  the 
material  for  a  better  knowledge  of  Franklin's  literary  activity. 

Even  Mr.  Ford's  exhaustive  Bibliography,  as  the  author  admits, 
does  not  give  us  all  that  Franklin  wrote  and  printed,  nor  all  of  the 
numerous  republications.  Franklin  himself,  it  is  said,  corrected 
the  proofs  of  Vaughan's  edition  of  his  works,  printed  in  London  in 
1779,  but  after  that  date  he  wrote  and  printed  many  of  his  cleverest 
skits.  In  a  book  published  in  Paris  in  1818,  Correspondence 
Secrete,  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thompson,  dated  Paris, 
February  8,  1777,  speaks  of  "  Ces  Bagatelles,"  so  it  must  have 
been  even  then  a  favorite  word  with  him.  In  the  same  volume 
there  is  a  note  to  the  "Bagatelle,"  Visite  aux  Champs  Ely  see, 
addressed  to  Mme.  Helvetius :  "  Cette  lettrea  £te  ecrite  en  francais 
par  Franklin/' 

The  extent  of  Franklin's  knowledge  of  how  to  speak  and 
write  French  accurately  has  frequently  been  discussed,  and  he 
certainly  availed  himself  of  a  good  deal  of  license  in  his  pretended 
Letter  from  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel,  although  of  course 
the  joke  was  a  good  deal  heightened  by  pretending  that  that  German 
Prince  was  no  better  master  of  the  French  language  than  Franklin. 
It  is  of  this  skit  that  Franklin  wrote,  on  May  i,  1777,  to  John 
Winthrop  (the  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Harvard):  "I 
send  enclosed  one  of  the  many  satires  that  have  appeared  on 
this  occasion  " — i.  e.,  the  conduct  of  those  Princes  of  Germany 
who  have  sold  the  blood  of  their  people  to  Great  Britain  to 
be  used  in  opposing  the  Americans  in  their  effort  to  achieve 
their  independence.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  in  this 
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satire  Franklin  makes  the  Count  de  Schaumburg  (his  pseudonym 
for  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse)  write  to  Baron  Hohendorff, 
commanding  the  Hessian  troops  in  America,  and  that  among  the 
letters  addressed  to  Franklin,  and  preserved  in  the  large  collection 
of  his  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Society,  is  one  dated  Feb 
ruary  25,  1778  (No.  130,  Vol.  8),  from  C.  M.  Hillegas,  at  York 
Town,  introducing  Baron  de  Holtzendorff,  and  later  one  from 
Baron  Holtzendorff,  dated  Paris,  September  n,  1779,  asking  for 
an  interview. 

It  is  a  good  answer  to  the  charge  that  Franklin  was  careless 
as  to  his  papers,  that  he  preserved  apparently  everything  addressed 
to  him  and  everybody  wrote  to  him.  This  collection  is  now 
being  carefully  indexed,  so  that  hereafter  there  may  be  still  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  Franklin's  busy  life. 

Stevens,  in  his  pamphlet  on  his  collection  sold  to  the  United 
States  Government,  says  that  Franklin's  essays  were  printed  in  a 
pirated  edition  by  Buisson  in  Paris  in  1791,  and  in  London  in 
1793  by  Parsons  in  one  volume,  and  by  Robinson  in  two,  both 
from  the  French  of  Buisson,  which  was  itself  a  translation  from 
Franklin's  originals.  It  is  hard  to  find  out  what  became  of  these. 
Were  they  used  by  Castera  in  his  edition  of  Franklin's  writings, 
published  by  Buisson  in  Paris  in  1797,  or  did  they  share  the  fate 
of  the  originals  used,  it  is  charged,  by  William  Temple  Franklin 
as  " printer's  copy"  for  his  edition,  published  in  London  in 
1817,  in  an  8vo  edition  in  six  volumes,  and  a  quarto  edition  in 
three  volumes,  and  by  Duane  in  Philadelphia  in  1818  in  six 
volumes  Svo  ?  Both  Temple  Franklin  and  Duane  must  have  had 
access  to  the  originals,  and  yet  what  survived  of  the  Temple 
Franklin  collection,  which  passed  through  Stevens  to  the  library 
of  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  contains  only  two  manu 
script  "  Bagatelles/'  although  Stevens,  in  his  pamphlet  descrip 
tion,  says  his  collection  contains  original  manuscripts  by  Franklin, 
his  essays,  miscellaneous  writings,  squibs,  bagatelles,  etc.;  but 
Stevens  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  his  was  a  unique  copy  of 
the  pretended  supplement  to  the  Boston  Chronicle,  and  he  ignored 
or  was  ignorant  of  the  copies  of  Franklin's  "Bagatelles"  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  Still  it  remains  a  mystery  yet  unsolved  as 
to  what  became  of  most  of  the  originals,  or  of  the  few  copies 
printed  on  Franklin's  Passy  press.  Even  if  only  enough,  ten  or  a 
dozen,  were  all  that  he  printed  for  his  friends  there,  it  seems  un- 
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likely  that  he  would  have  destroyed  the  originals,  or  that  his  friends 
would  have  destroyed  the  printed  copies,  even  then  rare  enough  to 
be  precious. 

The  republication  throughout  Europe  and  America  of  his 
political  squibs  was  clearly  part  of  Franklin's  constant  and  suc 
cessful  effort  to  enlist  allies  for  America,  and  to  increase  the 
hostility  to  England  in  France  and  Spain,  in  Holland  and  Ger 
many,  and  in  England  itself.  It  is  a  question  whether  Franklin 
included  in  his  "Bagatelles"  the  political  squibs  which  he  fired 
with  such  telling  effect  among  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and 
with  such  success  in  making  friends  for  it.  His  experience  in  fill 
ing  his  newspaper  and  his  almanac  with  clever  jeux  d' esprit  stood 
him  in  good  stead  in  Paris,  and  he  reproduced  many  of  them  for 
the  amusement  of  his  French  friends,  who  were  ready  to  accept 
with  delight  everything  that  he  printed.  It  would  be  of  interest  to 
discover  somewhere  a  complete  list  of  his  "Bagatelles,"  and  to 
learn  in  what  succession  they  were  written,  and  how  many  were 
printed,  to  whom  they  were  given,  and  what  has  become  of  them. 

The  collection  of  the  Franklin  Papers  in  the  Philosophical  Society 
contains  original  "Bagatelles"  in  Franklin's  handwriting,  and 
translations  apparently  by  M.  Brillon,  "un  savant,"  and  by  Mme. 
Brillon,  who  calls  herself  "  une  femme  qui  n'est  point  savante." 
Then,  too,  it  has  innumerable  letters  from  Mme.  Brillon  and  her 
family,  with  many  discussions  over  Franklin's  French  and  over  the 
translations.  One  letter  declines  a  proposal  by  William  Temple 
Franklin  for  the  hand  of  one  of  the  Brillon  daughters,  and  next  to 
it  is  the  notice  of  the  wedding  of  Mdlle.  Brillon.  The  cor 
respondence  of  Franklin  and  Mme.  Brillon  is  characteristic  alike 
of  the  writers  and  of  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  and  it  shows 
how  readily  Franklin  took  his  part  in  the  life  of  Paris  of  his  day. 
Sparks  was  too  serious  to  care  for  these  pleasing  trifles,  and  too 
solemn  to  print  even  Washington's  familiar  phrases  or  Franklin's 
light  and  incautious  wit;  later  historical  students  have  censured 
Sparks  for  his  endeavor  to  give  to  the  great  men  of  our  history  a 
sort  of  classical  pose,  as  if  they  were  not  mortals  with  average 
human  failings.  He  had  access  apparently  to  much  material  that 
he  did  not  print,  as  being  below  his  high  standard  of  historical 
dignity.  Nowadays  we  are  only  too  anxious  to  get  at  these  great 
men  as  they  were  in  everyday  life,  and  to  rescue  from  oblivion  all 
they  said  and  wrote,  even  Franklin's  most  risky  and  unrestrained 
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license  with  his  ready  pen.  Bigelow  has  labored  hard  to  restore 
Franklin's  Autobiography  as  he  wrote  it,  and  not  as  it  was  printed 
with  corrections  from  the  hand  of  Temple  Franklin  and  his  co- 
laborers  in  editing  it.  Ford  and  McMaster  and  Fisher  have 
endeavored  to  set  before  their  readers  the  real  Franklin,  and  Parton 
dwells  affectionately  on  his  life  in  Paris,  where  he  was  the  centre  of 
a  group  of  admirers,  who  carried  their  flattery  to  a  point  that 
shocked  his  sober-minded  colleagues. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Franklin  that  he  used  his  position  as  a  man 
of  science  and  as  a  man  of  letters  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  coun 
try,  to  forward  its  cause,  and  to  cement  that  alliance  which  secured 
for  the  American  colonies  the  vast  resources  of  the  French  Govern 
ment,  its  army,  its  navy,  and  its  representatives,  Lafayette,  Rocham- 
beau  and  the  many  other  gallant  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  both  by 
their  deeds  and  by  their  writings  helped  to  make  the  young  republic 
known  abroad,  and  to  bring  here  many  of  those  who  have  contributed 
its  best  elements  to  our  population.  The  friends  of  Franklin  in  Paris 
included  Voltaire,  Hume,  Turgot,  Marmontel,  d'Holbach,  Le  Roy, 
the  Abbes  Morellet  and  La  Roche ;  all  these  are  mentioned  in  the 
letter  to  the  last  printed  in  Vol.  5,  p.  283,  of  the  edition  of  his 
works,  London,  1819.  Then  Mme.  Helvetius,  Mme.  Brillon  and 
a  number  of  other  clever  women  belonged  to  the  little  knot  of  his 
intimate  friends  for  whom  these  "Bagatelles"  were  written.  In 
the  voluminous  collection  of  Franklin's  Papers  in  the  Library  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  are  evidences  of  the  care  with 
which  he  preserved  his  papers.  These  show  the  pains  he  took  to 
have  his  "  Bagatelles  "  translated  into  French  good  enough  to 
withstand  the  criticism  of  his  French  friends,  while  he  no  doubt 
sought  in  this  way  to  improve  his  own  knowledge  and  mastery  of 
the  French  language,  so  that  he  could  both  write  and  speak  it. 
Thus  in  Vol.  45,  No.  149^2,  is  a  draft  of  a  letter,  on  the  right  in 
English,  on  the  left  in  French,  but  the  latter  corrected  in  red  ink 
in  another  hand  than  that  of  the  first  draft  of  the  translation ;  it 
is  dated  Passy,  November  16,  1779,  an(^  ^s  The  Story  of  the  Whistle, 
which  has  passed  into  the  popular  use  of  all  reading  people  of  all 
countries.  Under  date  of  April  8,  x  784  (Vol.  45,  No.  181)  is  a  letter 
to  Mme,  Brillon,  enclosing  copies  of  "Bagatelles,"  and  his  cor 
respondence  with  her  is  largely  preserved  in  one  of  these  seventy 
bulky  volumes.  Another  "Bagatelle,"  The  Ephemera,  in  Vol.  50, 
No.  39#,  is  in  two  manuscript  versions  in  French,  perhaps  by  M. 
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and  Mme.  Brillon  ;  these  were  apparently  carefully  studied  by 
Franklin,  who  noted  the  variances  and  chose  carefully  the  version 
printed  at  his  own  press,  and  afterwards  by  his  grandson,  Temple 
Franklin,  in  what  may  be  called  the  authoritative  edition  of  his 
works.  Some  of  them  were  printed  in  Vaughan's  London  edition 
of  his  writings,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  corrected  the  proofs. 
Some  of  them  were  printed  in  the  editions  of  his  writings  issued 
in  Paris  soon  after  his  death.  All  of  them  (with  the  exception  of 
the  two  still  preserved  in  manuscript  in  Washington,  and  printed 
by  Stevens  in  London  and  reprinted  in  Paris)  are  in  Sparks  and 
Bigelow's  editions,  and  a  long  list  of  reproductions  fills  a  good 
many  entries  in  Ford's  Franklin  Bibliography. 

In  his  True  Benjamin  Franklin,  p.  155,  Mr.  Fisher  says :  "  He  has 
himself  told  us  of  the  source  of  one  of  his  best  short  essays,  The 
Ephemera,  a  beautiful  little  allegory,  which  he  wrote  to  please  Mme. 
Brillon  in  Paris.  In  a  letter  to  William  Carmichael,  of  June  1 7,  1 780 
(Bigelow's  Life  of  Franklin,  Vol.  2,  p.  509),  he  describes  the  circum 
stances  under  which  it  was  written,  and  says  that  "  the  thought  was 
partly  taken  from  a  little  piece  of  some  unknown  writer,  which  I  met 
with  fifty  years  since  in  a  newspaper."  And  at  p.  327  Mr.  Fisher 
says  :  "  For  Mme.  Brillon  Franklin  wrote  some  of  his  most  famous 
essays,  The  Morals  of  Chess,  The  Dialogue  between  Franklin  and 
the  Gout,  The  Story  of  the  Whistle,  The  Handsome  and  De 
formed  Leg,  and  the  Petition  of  the  Left  Hand,"  and  he  again 
refers  to  the  letter  to  Carmichael,  in  which  Franklin  writes  :  "  En 
closed  I  send  you  the  little  piece  you  desire  [The  Ephemera~\.  To 
understand  it  rightly,  you  should  be  acquainted  with  some  few 
circumstances.  The  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  is  Madame 
Brillon,  a  lady  of  most  respectable  character  and  pleasing  conver 
sation,  mistress  of  an  amiable  family  in  this  neighborhood,  with 
which  I  spend  an  evening  twice  in  every  week.  She  has,  among 
other  elegant  accomplishments,  that  of  an  excellent  musician,  and 
with  her  daughter,  who  sings  prettily,  and  some  friends  who  play, 
she  kindly  entertains  me  and  my  grandson  with  little  concerts,  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  a  game  of  chess.  I  call  this  my  opera  ;  for  I  rarely 
go  to  the  opera  in  Paris.  The  Moulin  Joli  is  a  little  island  in  the 
Seine,  about  two  leagues  hence,  part  of  the  country  seat  of  another 
friend,  where  we  visit  every  summer,  and  spend  a  day  in  the 
pleasing  society  of  the  ingenious,  learned  and  very  polite  persons 
who  inhabit  it.  At  the  time  when  the  letter  was  written,  all  con- 
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versations  at  Paris  were  rilled  with  disputes  about  the  music  of 
Gluck  and  Picini,  a  German  and  an  Italian  musician,  who  divided 
the  town  into  violent  parties.  A  friend  of  this  lady  having  ob 
tained  a  copy  of  it,  under  a  promise  not  to  give  another,  did  not 
observe  that  promise ;  so  that  many  have  been  taken,  and  it  is 
become  as  public  as  such  a  thing  can  well  be  that  is  not  printed  ; 
but  I  could  not  dream  of  its  being  heard  of  at  Madrid  [where 
Carmichael  was  Secretary  to  the  American  Legation  while  Mr.  Jay 
was  Minister  there].  The  thought  was  partly  taken  from  a  little 
piece  of  some  unknown  writer,  which  I  met  with  fifty  years  since 
in  a  newspaper,  and  which  the  sight  of  The  Ephemera  brought  to 
my  recollection." 

It  is  eminently  proper  that  the  Franklin  Papers  should  be 
cared  for  in  the  Society  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and  the 
first  President,  and  with  which  his  name  is  so  indissolubly  con 
nected  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Society  to  see  that  these  papers 
be  put  into  a  good  condition,  that  they  may  be  freely  used  by 
students.  Unluckily,  when  this  gift  was  made  to  the  Society  there 
were  few  men  who  knew  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  The  late 
Mr.  Trego,  then  the  Librarian,  had  this  vast  and  heterogeneous  mass 
of  original  papers,  including  an  infinite  number  of  letters  addressed  to 
Franklin  and  many  important  papers  belonging  to  the  various  phases 
of  his  long  and  active  and  varied  career  in  science,  in  local  and  colo 
nial  and  national  and  international  affairs,  roughly  mounted  and  still 
more  roughly  bound  in  an  indefinite  and  vague  sort  of  chronological 
order.  In  the  course  of  years  access  was  so  carelessly  given  that  some 
autograph  hunters  have  ruthlessly  cut  out  signatures  and  thus  de 
faced  valuable  original  papers.  A  rough  index  precedes  some  of  the 
volumes,  but  many  of  them  are  largely  made  up  of  papers  that  are 
only  described  by  general  headings.  Later  volumes  of  papers,  long 
unbound  and  found  merely  tied  up  in  the  original  packages — no 
doubt  by  Temple  Franklin  or  Bache  or  Duane,  for  some  of  the  fre 
quent  removals  from  Passy  to  Philadelphia  and  then  from  pillar  to 
post,  until  they  finally  reached  a  safe  haven  of  rest  in  the  Library  of 
the  Philosophical  Society — have  been  carefully  mounted,  well  ordered 
and  arranged,  and  bound  in  a  creditable  way,  so  that  these  are  now 
perfectly  accessible  and  safe  for  use,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
present  custodian,  the  Librarian,  to  whose  intelligent  care  this 
Society  is  indebted  for  the  order  and  preservation  of  many  of  the 
important  original  papers  in  our  archives.  Under  his  direction, 
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too,  the  work  of  indexing  these  papers  is  being  carried  on,  and  a 
printed  Calendar  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  make  them  available  for 
students  and  others  engaged  in  historical  research ;  and  his  assistants, 
who  are  expert  copyists,  will  supply  perfect  transcripts.  To  their 
careful  handiwork  is  due  the  transcription  of  those  of  Franklin's 
"  Bagatelles,"  found  in  manuscript  in  his  papers,  here  reproduced 
as  part  of  this  paper.  They  show  the  infinite  care  and  the  exhaust- 
less  industry  with  which  he  prepared  these  papers,  as  though  he 
anticipated  the  respect  with  which  to-day  everything  relating  to 
him  is  regarded  in  the  country  that  is  so  proud  of  his  fame. 

The  original  manuscripts  show  that  Franklin's  "  Bagatelles  "  were 
no  inconsidered  trifles,  but  were  carefully  written  in  his  own  good 
English,  were  carefully  translated  into  French  by  competent  hands, 
and  that  in  more  than  one  version,  then  carefully  compared,  and 
the  one  chosen  for  printing  carefully  revised  ;  and  this  studious 
and  loving  care,  although  hidden  from  the  general  eye,  no  doubt 
gave  them  that  admirable  form  which  has  made  them  so  popular, 
and  has  commend.ed  them  to  readers  of  all  nationalities  from 
Franklin's  day  to  our  own.  It  is  certainly  interesting  through 
these  old  papers  to  ^see  just  how  he  worked  and  wrote  and  gave  a 
final  form  to  these  his  lightest  writings.  These  papers  show  that 
Franklin,  in  his  letter  of  April  8,  1784,  written  at  Passy  to  Mme. 
Brillon,  says  that  The  Advice  to  Those  Who  Wish  to  go  to  America, 
Remarks  on  the  Politeness  of  Savages,  The  Handsome  and  Deformed 
Leg  and  The  Morals  of  Chess,  with  those  he  then  sent — no  doubt 
The  Ephemera,  The  Story  of  the  Whistle,  The  Dialogue  between 
Franklin  and  the  Gout — make  a  complete  collection  of  all  his 
"  Bagatelles  "  printed  at  Passy.  If  that  be  so,  what  authority  had 
Temple  Franklin  for  the  seventeen  papers  printed  by  him  under 
the  title  of  "Bagatelles,"  other  than  his  statement  that  they  were 
"  found  in  a  portfolio,  endorsed  '  Bagatelles?'  "  Yet  who  was  better 
able  to  speak  with  authority  than  Temple  Franklin,  grandson, 
literary  fellow-worker  and  testamentary  owner  ? 
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APPENDIX. 
FRANKLIN  PAPERS  IN  THE  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

Vols.    1-39— Letters  to  Dr.  Franklin— 1735-90. 

Vols.  40-43 —       "      "     "  "        without  date. 

Vol.  44 —  "      "     "  "        anonymous  and  without  date. 

Vol.  45 — Drafts  and  copies  of  letters  from  Dr.  Franklin — 1738-89. 

Vol.  46— Letters  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  his  wife— 1755-74. 

Vols.  47-48 — Letters  to  various  persons — 1710-91. 

Vol.  49 — Papers  on  subjects  of  science  and  politics. 

Vol.  50 — Papers  by  Dr.  Franklin  on  various  subjects. 

Vol.  51 — Poetry  and  verses. 

Vol.  52 — Miscellaneous  papers — 1670-1769. 

Georgia  papers — 1768-75. 
Vols.  53-55 — Miscellaneous  papers — 1770-88. 
Vol.  56 —  "  "       without  date. 

Vol.  57 — Memorials,  petitions,  etc. 
Unnumbered  Vol. — Fragments  and  torn  letters. 
"  "    — Scraps,  memorials,  etc. 

"  "    — Franklin  papers  :  in  France — Letters  from  Franklin. 

"  "          "       "       — Letters  to  Franklin. 

"  "  — Invitations,  cards. 

"  "  "          "        "       — Court,     marriage,     funeral     and 

meeting  notices,  invitations. 
"  "          "       "       — Oaths  of  allegiance,  paroles,  bonds 

of  privateers,  passports. 
"  "  "          "        "       — Letters  from  Franklin — Letters  to 

Franklin — Miscellaneous. 
"  "  "          "        •'       — Promissory    notes,   public  loans 

and  accounts. 
"  "        "       — Applications  for  appointments  in 

army  and  navy. 

"          "        "       — Diplomatic,  naval  matters,  mili 
tary  stores,  indemnity. 

"  "  "  "          "       '•'       — Prisoners'     assistance,    to     raise 

troops,  for  civil  appointments, 
to  settle  in  America,  miscella 
neous. 

"  "        "       — Household  and  personal  accounts. 

"  ii          ii        ii       — Miscellaneous  letters  in  German. 

"  "          "   England  —  Notices,     invitations,     visiting 

cards,  notes,  business  cards. 

"  "  "  "         Wills,  powers  of  attorney,  indentures,  bonds, 

agreements,  notes,  memoranda,bills, 1728-68. 

"  "         Bills  1769-88,  drafts,  accounts,  cheques,  memo 

randa,  bills  of  lading,  public  accounts. 
Certified  acts  of  Congress,  1776-80. 
Several  volumes  of  miscellaneous  account-books. 

Eight  volumes  of  letters  to  William  Temple  Franklin  :  Vols.  1-7,  1775-90;  Vol.  8, 
without  date. 
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PORTSMOUTH  April  17th.  1775. 
DEAR  SIR: 

As  Major  Trent  is  the  Bearer  of  this  Letter,  it  is  the  less 
necessary  for  me  now  to  be  very  particular  in  my  Commu 
nications.  I  presented,  as  you  desired,  your  Respects  to 
Lord  Camden,  and  his  Lordship  requested  me  to  tell  you, 
that  he  should  have  been  much  pleased  to  have  seen  you,  be 
fore  you  embarked ; — That  the  Chancellor's  Decision  in  your 
Case,  is  entirely  political,  and  that,  if  during  the  Adminis 
tration  of  the  present  Men, — An  Appeal  should  be  made, 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  House  of  Lords, — you 
would  certainly  meet  with  the  same  Fate  there,  as  you  had 
below. — In  a  few  Days  after  the  Hollidays,  His  Lordship 
moves  for  the  total  Repeal  of  the  Quebeck  Act;  and  if 
Lord  Chatham's  Health  will  admit  of  it, — He  will  certainly 
second  the  Motion: — And  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
George  Saville — moves  to  amend  this  shameful  Act. — There 
have  been  several  Conferences,  between  Lord  Camden  and 
Sir  George  upon  the  Subject;  But  although  the  latter 
wishes  the  total  Repeal, — yet  some  of  the  Rockinghams 
think  it  is  too  much  to  attempt,  and  therefore,  in  a  friendly 
way,  it  is  settled  between  them, — To  move  in  the  different 
Houses,  in  the  different  Ways,  I  have  mentioned  The  Fate 
of  these  Motions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about; — But  yet,  it 
is  thought  Right  to  lay  a  proper  Ground  for  Repeal — In 
Case  our  Countrymen  shall  act  so  unitedly  and  decisively, — 
in  their  Plans  of  !N"on  Exportation  &c. — as  to  compel  the 
Court  to  abandon  the  present  Set  of  Ministers.  I  am  realy 
grieved  at  the  Publication  of  Mr.  Galloway's  extraordinary 
Pamphlet.  Our  great  Friends  in  both  Houses,  are  ex 
tremely  angry  at  it,  and  express  themselves  in  most  resentful 
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Terms,  against  the  Author; — While  the  Courtiers  rejoice 
at  that  Part  of  the  Pamphlet,  which  represents  our  Divisions 
and  Controversys,  as  to  Boundaries  and  Modes  of  Religion, 
our  Incompetency  to  resist  the  Power  of  this  Country 
And  the  undecided  State  of  the  Congress, — for  several 
Weeks, — as  to  what  realy  were  the  Rights  of  America ; — yet 
the  Courtiers  at  the  same  Time  treat  with  ineffable  Contempt, 
the  Plan  of  Union  proposed,  and  which  they  say,  by  not 
being  adopted — offended  the  Author's  Pride,  and  has  been 
the  happy  means,  of  their  being  satisfactorily  confirmed  in 
their  Ideas,  of  the  Weakness  and  Division  of  the  Colonies ; 
and  by  perseverance, — They  shall  unquestionably  obtain,  a 
perfect  Submission.  Mr  Pope,  you  remember,  has  wisely 
said  "  How  shall  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know" — On 
which  I  shall  only  make  this  short  observation,  that  if  our 
Friend  Mr  Galloway,  had  properly  known, — The  real  Plans 
of  this  arbitrary  Administration,  He  would  never,  I  am 
persuaded, — have  committed  Himself,  in  the  very  indiscreet 
Manner,  that  He  has  done. — Major  Trent  carrys  out  with 
Him,  the  restraining  Act  for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  &c. 
And  lest  any  News,  unfavorable  to  the  Designs  of  Govern 
ment, — might  arrive  from  Governor  Colden, — Administra 
tion  used  great  Industry,  in  accelerating  it  through  the 
House  of  Lords, — In  Order,  that  New  York  might  not,  if 
possible,  be  inserted  in  it ;  They  placing  much  confidence  in 
the  Fidelity  and  Loyalty  of  the  Delancey's  and  their  Friends, 
to  dissolve  the  Union  of  America.  The  Generals,  Burgoyne, 
Howe  and  Clinton  are  now  here,  waiting  only  for  a  favor 
able  Wind, — To  sail  for  Boston. — There  it  is  to  be  deter 
mined, — How  two  of  them  are  to  be  disposed  of; — One  of 
them,  with  two  or  three  Regiments,  it  being  here  decided, 
shall  be  stationed  at  New  York,  to  support  the  King's 
Friends,  so  called,  in  that  Colony. — Several  persons,  as 
Spies  are  sent  to  each  of  the  Provinces,  to  collect  Intelli 
gence, — and  observe  and  report  the  Conduct  of  People 
in  general,  and  some  in  particular. — Major  Skeene  returns 
for  that,  or  some  other  such  servile,  and  dishonorable 
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Purpose.  He  is  in  the  same  Ship  with  Major  Trent. — It 
would  surely  be  presumption  in  me  to  offer  any  Intimations 
to  you,  as  to  what  Part, — America  ought  immediately  to 
take;  But  it  is  Mr  Levy's  and  Mr  Steady's  sincere  Opinion, 
that  if  the  new  Congress  will  firmly  insist  on  and  see 
inviolably  maintained  throughout  America, — The  Non  Ex 
portation  and  Non  Importation  Plans, — and  at  the  same 
Time  will  effectually  arm  in  Case  of  the  worst, — that  the 
Magnitude  of  these  Measures  will  infallibly  force  its  own 
"Way ;  and  American  Freedom  will  be  soon  fixed  on  an  im 
movable  Basis. — Whenever  any  Thing  material  occurs, — 
you  may  depend  upon  having  it  immediately  communi 
cated  to  you;  And  in  the  mean  Time, — give  me  leave  to 
inform  you  that  I  have  obtained  a  very  full  and  satisfactory 
Opinion  from  Serjeant  Glynn  ( — The  best  Lawyer,  Lord 
Camden  assures  me,  in  England) — Upon  the  Title  to  our 
Indian  Lands, — (which  Mr  Trent  Will  shew  you)  And 
permit  me  to  ask  the  favor  of  you, — To  assist  this  Gentle 
man  in  obtaining  concurrant  Opinions  from  Mr  Galloway, — 
Mr  Dickinson,  and  the  Lawyers  from  Virginia  &c.  who  may 
be  at  the  Congress;  As  this  is  certainly  the  favorable 
Crisis,  to  establish  Titles  for  Lands,  fairly  obtained  from 
the  native  Proprietors. — I  am  Dear  Sir  with  the  sincerest 
Esteem 

Your  most  obd*  &  faithful  Serv* 

S.  WHARTON. 
DEAR  SIR  : 

Some  time  since  Mr  "Wm  Lee  forwarded  my  letter  to  you 
advising  the  payment  of  £100  from  the  Constitutional 
Society  into  the  hands  of  your  Bankers  Messrs  Brown, 
Collinson  &  Co.  towards  relieving  the  distressed  Inhabitants 
of  Boston. 

On  the  23d  Ins*  they  voted  £100  more  for  their  relief 
which  is  also  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  same  Gentlemen  on 
your  Ace*  and  both  sums  wait  your  demand  and  appli 
cation. 

Kecent  accounts  from  America  give  information  of  an 
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unprovoked  attack  by  a  detachment  from  the  regular  troops 
at  Boston  against  the  Provincials  which  as  far  as  we  yet 
know  reflects  as  little  honour  on  the  British  Military  as  our 
Politicks  do  on  the  British  Legislature. 

I  entertain  the  best  hopes  that  America  directed  by 
wisdom  similar  to  your  own  will  act  with  sufficient  firmness 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  free  tho  loyal  subjects. 

All  reasonable  men  with  whom  I  converse  still  continue 
fixed  in  opinion  against  the  right  of  taxing  America  not 
represented  in  Parliament.  I  am  with  much  respect  and 
great  Esteem 

Dear  Sir 

Your  very  obedient 
Humble  Servant 

RICHD  OLIVER. 
LONDON  31Bt  May  1775. 

July  6th,  1775. 
DEAR  SIR  : 

I  write  to  you  more  to  prove  my  remembrance  of  you, 
than  for  the  importance  of  anything  I  have  to  com 
municate. 

The  two  defeats  near  Boston  seem  to  have  made  little  im 
pression  on  the  Ministry.  They  still  talk  of  great  things 
to  be  expected  from  their  generals  &  troops  when  united. 
One  of  your  judgment  will  draw  more  information  from 
the  single  word  Rebels  used  in  the  Gazette,  than  from  any 
thing  I  can  say.  Far  from  retracting  they  mean  to  ex 
asperate,  in  perfect  confidence  of  being  successful.  It  is 
the  curse  of  fools  to  be  secure ;  &  I  trust  their  fate  will 
prove,  that  the  end  of  the  wicked  is  punishment. 

Ld  G.  Germaine,  the  Father  of  the  military  murder  Bill, 
is  Dictator  in  all  the  military  operations  against  America. 
As  Cowards  are  often  confident  when  danger  is  at  a  dis 
tance,  this  man  is  not  only  bold  himself  but  inspires  the 
King  &  his  Ministers  with  equal  confidence. 

The  report  is  that  Ld  John  Murray's  Regiment  of  High- 
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landers  &  others  to  be  raised  by  Col.  Eraser  are  to  be  sent 
over.  The  former  I  believe  is  true.  The  Scotch  will  fight 
with  two  times  the  rancour  &  not  half  the  bravery  of  the 
english.  I  cannot  conceive  them  to  be  formidable  foes  if 
bravely  opposed.  Against  timid  or  flying  enemies  they 
act  heroically. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Public  here  certainly  increases 
every  day.  Shortly  it  will  arrive  to  that  degree  at  which 
an  untoward  event  or  national  calamity  will  kindle  a  flame 
destructive  to  all  those  who  have  planned  these  fatal  meas 
ures.  You  will  see  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Common 
Hall  what  are  the  sentiments  of  the  City  of  London.  I 
am  much  deceived  or  the  Nation  in  general  will  speak  the 
same  language  in  a  little  time.  Happily  however  America 
is  capable  of  working  her  own  salvation,  or  the  influence  of 
corruption  &  dissipation  here  would  render  escape  from  the 
hand  of  tyranny  extremely  doubtful. 

The  Revolutions  of  great  Empires  have  often  been  forc'd 
by  the  follies  of  weak  &  wicked  men ;  but  never  before  I 
think,  did  the  folly  of  man  sin  so  obstinately  against  the 
evidence  of  accumulated  instruction.  An  overruling  Provi 
dence  seems  to  employ  their  ignorance  &  rashness  for  pur 
poses  which  wisdom  would  foresee  &  shrink  from. 

It  will  be  of  great  use  in  proving  the  propriety  of  our 
proceedings  to  state  the  number  of  Petitions  from  all  the 
Provinces  which  have  been  presented  in  vain.  Not  being 
in  possession  of  them,  nor  knowing  how  to  get  them  but 
by  the  Speaker  of  each  Province  sending  the  part  of  their 
Journals  which  contain  them,  I  must  beg  the  favor  of  you 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  that  for  me.  There  will  be  a 
moment,  I  am  sure,  when  stating  the  repeatedly  rejected 
Petitions  of  America  here,  will  bring  down  vengeance 
upon  the  heads  of  her  inveterate  enemies. 

Some  Gentlemen  here  have  lately  found  by  experiments 
that  man  can  bear  180  degrees  of  heat  &  a  dog  230,  with 
out  injury  for  30  minutes.  The  heat  of  the  Dog's  body 
examined  immediately  did  not  exceed  130.  This  proves 
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what  I  long  ago  observ'd  in  some  experiments  on  Frogs  that 
the  animal  Body,  when  living,  was  endued  with  a  power  of 
generating  Cold  as  well  as  heat.  A.  L. 

GOLDEN  SQUARE  July  31,  1775 
DEAR  SIR  : 

I  am  very  glad  to  collect  by  a  Phrase  in  the  letter  from 
the  Congress  to  the  Canadians,  that  they  think  once  more 
of  imploring  the  Attention  of  their  Sovereign.  I  can  give 
yon  no  information  of  the  State  of  the  Ministry,  I  slid  be 
one  of  the  last  to  be  informed  of  their  counsels.  The 
great  fear  that  I  entertain  is  least  they  slid  make  things 
desperate  with  America,  in  order  to  screen  themselves.  I 
can  easily  foresee,  that  in  short  time,  we  shall  have  very 
little  communication  or  intelligence  from  America,  but 
what  the  Ministry  please  to  retail  out  to  us  and  that  modi 
fied  as  they  shall  think  proper.  If  they  act  the  part  of  Go- 
betweens  making  mischief  and  can  intercept  the  Communi 
cations  between  the  two  Countries,  they  may  make  each 
Country  think  ill  of  the  other  by  a  course  of  mutual  mis 
representations.  All  the  accounts  that  were  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons  last  year  were  garbled 
just  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  our  judgments ;  And 
the  same  will  probably  allways  be  the  Conduct  of  men  who 
have  an  interest  to  foment  a  quarrel  between  the  two  Coun 
tries,  with  a  view  to  justify  themselves  ex  post  facto  and 
upon  subsequent  acts  of  violence  and  ill  blood,  wch  are 
inseparable  from  a  state  of  war  to  deceive  the  people  of 
England  into  a  persuasion,  that  our  brethren  in  America 
were  from  the  first  ill  disposed  to  this  Country.  The  min 
istry  have  the  Command  of  the  sea  and  thereby  of  all  cor 
respondence.  They  will  permit  none  but  the  most  violent 
libels  against  the  Americans  to  be  sent  over  to  you  in  order 
to  make  you  believe,  that  the  Spirit  of  this  Country  is 
against  you.  They  may,  on  the  other  hand,  give  to  us  just 
what  accounts  they  please.  Both  Countries  must  be  at  their 
pleasure  for  the  representation  of  things.  For  instance 
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in  the  Gazette  account  of  the  19th  of  April  they  say : 
Such  was  the  Cruelty  &  barbarity  of  the  rebels,  that  they 
scalped  and  cut  off  the  ears  of  some  of  the  wounded  men 
who  fell  into  their  hands.  The  worst  impressions  must  be 
expected  to  arise  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  both 
countries  from  such  articles  as  these,  wch  can  only  be  calcu 
lated  to  foment  ill  blood.  For  these  Considerations,  I  most 
earnestly  entreat,  that  our  brethren  in  America  will  not  give 
credit  to  any  unfavorable  reports  that  may  be  sent  over  to 
them,  when  a  free  communication  of  intelligence  is  inter 
cepted.  Disbelieve  all  such  reports  and  trust  to  the  gener 
osity  and  justice  of  the  minds  of  the  people.  You  will 
certainly  find  the  nation  just,  generous  &  affectionate  to 
you.  The  general  sentiments  and  feelings  of  this  country 
have  been  greatly  shocked  by  the  Gazettes  of  blood,  not 
that  of  enemies  but  of  our  brethren  &  fellow  subjects.  I 
hope  that  even  these  horrid  events  will  not  turn  off 
the  General  Congress  from  making  some  proposals  for 
accommodation.  The  people  of  England  cannot  be  alienated 
from  those  of  their  own  blood,  their  own  brethren  and 
friends  in  America  if  they  still  find  you  earnest  for  recon 
cilement.  You  know  that  the  heart  of  this  Country  was 
not  alienated  from  you  when  you  left  us.  Your  friends, 
Mess™  Osborne,  Falconer  &  Read  bring  you  more  recent 
intelligence;  being  discreet  and  intelligent  persons,  they 
can  judge  of  the  temper  of  this  Country  and  they  will  tell 
you,  that  it  is  not  unfavorable  to  you.  Whatever  you  hear 
to  the  contrary  believe  it  not.  Rely  on  the  Candour  of  the 
people  of  England  and  state  facts.  I  hear  particularly  of 
great  remittances  daily  coming  over.  Shew  us  how  scrupu 
lous  you  have  been  to  pay  your  debts,  and  collect  if  you 
can  an  Estimate  of  the  remittances  made  this  year.  Any 
pains  and  labour  will  be  well  bestowed  to  vindicate  your 
selves  and  your  character  to  this  country  and  to  pos 
terity.  Passion  may  sway  for  a  while  but  reason  must 
prevail  in  the  end.  Let  your  friends  here  have  all  possible 
materials  to  do  justice  to  your  Cause.  Votes  of  assemblies 
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petitions  addresses  facts  dates,  and  the  historical  evidence  of 
all  transactions  from  the  very  beginning  of  these  unfor 
tunate  troubles.  I  fear  that  I  shall  repeat  the  same  things 
over  &  over,  in  all  my  letters,  till  I  weary  you,  but  I  am 
most  earnest  to  leave  no  chance  untried,  and  to  exert  every 
possible  means  of  reconciliation.  Let  your  friends  here 
have  all  possible  materials  to  do  justice  to  your  cause  and 
to  strengthen  their  endeavours  to  restore  harmony  and  con 
fidence  between  the  two  Countries.  Let  us  strive  to  the 
last.  Let  us  leave  nothing  undone.  All  is  lost  if  we 
despair.  I  remain  Dear  Sir 

with  the  greatest  respect 

to  your  person  and  character 
your  much  obliged  friend 

G.  B. 
To  DOCTOR  FRANKLIN. 

DEAR  SIR  : 

I  had  lately  the  honour  of  acquainting  you  by  Capt. 
Read  with  some  particulars  which  I  now  confirm,  and 
although  but  little  of  importance  has  since  occurred  I  am 
induced  to  trouble  you  again  with  a  few  suggestions 
respecting  the  title  of  the  different  Indian  tribes  of  America 
to  the  property  and  jurisdiction  of  their  Territories. 

You  will  doubtless  remember  that  our  friend  Mr  Wharton 
had  collected  and  put  together  some  important  facts  & 
observations  relating  to  this  subject  &  as  his  sentiments 
thereon  were  perfectly  agreable  to  my  own  we  composed 
and  printed,  soon  after  your  departure,  a  small  Pamphlet,  in 
Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  the  Aborigines  of  America; 
one  of  which,  Mr  Thorn8  Wharton  was  desired  to  shew  you, 
and  lest  that  may  have  miscarried  another  is  herewith 
sent  for  your  acceptance ;  not  that  I  suppose  any  new  argu 
ments  will  be  necessary  for  your  Conviction  on  this  topic ; 
being  satisfied  from  the  liberality  and  extensive  circuit  of 
your  reflections,  as  well  as  from  particular  conversations 
with  which  you  have  favoured  me  that  you  have  long  per 
ceived  the  absurdity  of  all  distinctions  between  the  temporal 
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rights  of  mankind  founded  on  any  supposed  defect  in  their 
religious  opinions,  and  have  rejected  those  pretensions  on 
which  former  Popes  availing  themselves  of  the  ignorance  & 
superstition  then  prevailing  over  all  Europe,  arrogantly 
assumed  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  persons  &  countries  of  unbe 
lieving  nations  in  Asia,  Africa  &  America;  a  right  which 
is  now  universally  ridiculed  by  all  whose  minds  are  eman 
cipated  from  the  shackles  of  superstitious  prejudice.  And 
indeed  the  aborigines  of  America  being  the  primitive 
occupiers  of  that  continent  and  having  obtained  the  posses 
sion  of  it  from  the  Creator  &  most  rightful  disposer  of  the 
Earth,  without  that  injustice  &  violence  by  which  other 
nations  have  frequently  acquired  their  territories,  were  by 
the  laws  of  Nature  &  Nations  justly  intituled  to  the  full 
and  absolute  dominion  &  property  of  that  continent. 

Before  America  had  been  discovered  the  inhabitants 
could  not  possibly  have  owed  any  allegiance  or  subjection 
to  any  foreign  state,  and  nothing  could  be  acquired  by  a 
discovery  of  countries  previously  inhabited  and  possessed — 
and  therefore  the  American  Indians  must  still  have  an 
indisputable  title  to  the  jurisdiction  and  property  of  all 
parts  of  that  continent,  which  have  not  been  obtained  from 
them  by  purchase,  cession  or  justifiable  conquest — This 
truth  was  indeed  well  known  and  so  sensibly  felt  by  the 
first  settlers  in  our  colonies,  that  tho  protected  by  grants 
from  the  Crown  they  appear  never  to  have  relied  on  those 
grants,  nor  to  have  considered  them  as  any  other  than 
Political  Distributions  of  Country,  which  gave  them  no 
title  to  the  soil  until  it  should  be  fairly  obtained  from  the 
Indians  themselves — and  the  same  maxims  were  likewise 
adopted  by  the  Lords  of  Council,  in  their  decision  respect 
ing  the  appeal  of  the  Moheagan  Indians  against  the  colony 
of  Connecticut;  and  in  truth  the  British  Government  on 
many  occasions  and  particularly  in  the  negociations  with 
the  Court  of  France  in  1775  and  in  the  purchase  of  lands 
on  the  Ohio,  made  in  behalf  of  the  Crown  from  the  six 
Nations  in  1768  has  publickly  acknowledged  &  confirmed 
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the  title  of  the  Indian  Nations  of  America  to  their  respec 
tive  Countries — The  King  has  indeed  from  political  views 
assumed  a  right  of  restraining  the  Indians  from  conveying 
their  lands  to  any  hut  those  who  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Crown  to  purchase  them ;  every  reason  however,  and  every 
principle  of  justice,  supporting  the  limited  right,  which  is 
thus  allowed  them,  must  operate  as  strongly  in  favor  of 
their  full  and  unlimited  right  over  the  lands  in  question. 
For  as  the  property  of  the  Indians  in  their  respective  terri 
tories  is  original  and  underived,  except  from  the  Divine 
Creator,  it  must  by  a  necessary  consequence  be  full,  abso 
lute,  exclusive  and  indefeasable. — I  write  not  indeed  to 
convince  you  of  these  truths  of  which  you  are  already 
satisfied,  but  to  suggest  to  you  a  particular  application  of 
them. — You  knowr  it  has  been  generally  though  unthink 
ingly  believed  here,  that  the  lands  on  which  our  colonies 
in  America  have  been  settled,  were  before  such  settlement 
the  property  of  the  British  state,  and  that  this  has  been 
assumed  as  a  fundamental  proposition  by  almost  every 
writer  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Supremacy,  and  that  the 
dependance  &  subjection  of  the  colonies  to  the  Legislature 
of  Great  Britain  has  been  from  thence  most  strongly, 
though  erroneously  infered  and  maintained — A  regard 
therefore  to  the  civil  rights  of  our  countrymen  in  America, 
as  well  as  to  that  equal  &  common  justice  which  belongs 
to  the  Indians  demands  that  this  fundamental  &  per 
nicious  error  should  be  speedily  &  publickly  corrected  & 
exploded ;  which  could  not  be  so  properly  and  effectually 
done  as  by  that  respectable  body  the  Congress,  whose 
declaration  in  support  of  the  absolute  right  of  the  natives  to 
their  territories,  would  for  ever  exterminate  this  Error  in 
America,  and  probably  in  Europe  likewise — There  is  besides 
another  consideration  which  should,  I  think,  induce  the 
Congress  to  this  proceeding — There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  if 
the  present  hostile  invasion  of  the  colonies  will  be  the  case, 
so  long  as  their  is  any  hope  of  success,  and  if  the  forces  to 
be  sent  from  hence  should  be  found  unequal  to  this  unnatural 
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purpose,  that  endeavours  will  be  used  to  excite  the  Indians 
of  America,  to  butcher  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  to 
the  end,  that  by  an  accumulation  of  distress  and  carnage, 
they  may  the  sooner  be  reduced  to  submission.  These  exe 
crable  attempts  however  might  I  think  be  effectually  frus 
trated  and  the  affections  of  the  Indians  unalterably  secured 
if  the  Congress  should  publickly  assert  &  maintain  the  full 
and  absolute  right  of  the  natives  to  sell  &  convey  their  lands 
to  such  purchasers  as  may  offer  the  best  prices,  without 
any  of  those  restraints  from  the  Crown  which  have  hitherto 
rendered  this  (almost  the  only)  property  of  the  Indians  of 
but  little  value  to  them. — You  knoiv,  sir,  how  jealous  these 
natives  have  long  been  of  our  intentions  toward  them  on 
this  subject  and  I  think  an  act  of  so  much  justice  and  so 
essentially  conducive  to  their  most  important  interests  could 
not  fail  to  conciliate  their  friendship  to  those  who  should 
thus  espouse  their  cause  and  assert  their  rights.  This 
indeed  is  now  rendered  the  more  expedient  by  the  per 
nicious  views  of  the  Government  manifested  in  the  Que 
bec  act  and  in  the  expressions  which  lately  escaped  from 
the  ministerial  speakers  against  Lord  Camden's  motion. — 
To  bind  all  the  future  settlements  of  British  America  in 
chains  of  despotism  appears  to  have  been  the  design  of  that 
part  of  the  act  which  so  enormously  extends  the  limits  of 
Quebec,  but  the  ministry  being  conscious  of  the  rights  of  the 
Indians  have  cautiously  worded  this  part  of  the  act,  which 
declares  "  that  all  the  territories  islands  and  countries  in 
North  America  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain 
bounded"  within  the  limits  therein  described  shall  "  be 
annexed  to  and  made  par-t  and  parcel  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec" — and  therefore  if  it  be  proved,  as  may  easily  be 
done,  that  the  countries  of  the  Indians  within  those  limits 
do  not  belong  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  but  to  the 

different  Indian  nations  by  whom  they  are  possessed  and 

j  j 

who  have  been  often  treated  with  as  independent  allies, 
these  countries  will  then  be  detached  from  the  Province  of 
Quebec  &  rescued  from  the  despotism  which  must  otherwise 
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be  imposed  upon  them  and  also  from  those  quit  rents  and 
other  reservations  which  have  lately  accompanied  all  Koyal 
grants  in  America  &  which  are  so  frequently  adduced  to 
support  the  Supremacy  of  Parliament,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

I  shall  however  respectfully  submit  the  justice  of  these 
observations,  the  use  to  which  they  may  be  capable  of  being 
applied,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  their  application  to 
your  superior  wisdom — and  have  only  to  add  to  the  com 
munications  of  my  former  letter  that  five  regiments  con 
taining  in  all  about  fifteen  hundred  men  are  soon  to  proceed 
from  Ireland  to  America. — I  strongly  hope  however,  that  the 
ill  success  which  I  am  persuaded  will  attend  all  the  attempts 
of  the  Army  &  ]STavy  in  America  this  summer  may  at  the 
commencement  of  next  winter  compel  the  present  ministry 
to  quit  the  helm,  which  they  have  so  unwisely  and  wickedly 
conducted  and  that  they  may  be  succeeded  by  others  who 
will  contribute  to  a  permanent  and  equitable  reconciliation 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies.  I  shall  be  happy 
at  all  times  to  hear  of  your  welfare  &  to  receive  &  execute 
any  commands  with  which  you  may  think  fit  to  honour  me. 
I  am  with  great  esteem  &  respect 
Dear  Sir 

Your  much  obliged 

&  most  devoted  Hub.  Serv* 

DOWNING  STREET  LONDON  EDW°  BANCROFT. 

Aug.t  7th  1775> 

DR  FRANKLIN. 

LONDON  12th  Aug81  1775. 
DEAR  SR 

With  pleasure  your  friends  received  the  agreable  intelli 
gence  of  your  safe  arrival  and  health. 

Inclos'd  I  return  a  Letter  for  you  directed  to  our  care — 
From  different  accounts  I  am  pleased  to  observe  the  great 
unanimity  that  prevails  thro  the  Continent;  your  advice  was 
never  more  wanted,  hope  it  will  tend  to  restore  that  invalu 
able  blessing  to  which  our  unhappy  Colonies  have  been  so 
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long  strangers,  from  the  best  accounts  we  can  collect  think 
the  Ministry  still  seem  determined  to  pursue  rigerous  meas 
ures,  more  troops  &  men  of  War  are  going  to  protect  those 
already  there  till  the  spring,  when  a  large  reinforcement 
of  fresh  ones  are  to  accomplish  all  these  designs,  (little 
thinking)  what  we  must  naturally  suppose  will  happen 
before  that  period  arrives,  from  a  total  stoppage  in  the 
Trade  to  America;  but  supposing  it  possible  to  be  other- 
ways,  it  is  my  Opinion,  these  Attempts  to  inforce  these 
measures  by  the  sword  is  impracticable — it  is  evident 
they  have  got  so  far  in  the  mire  as  not  to  be  able  to  return 
back  with  any  degree  of  Credit  to  themselves,  therefore 
seem  determined  to  pursue,  tho  it  may  terminate  in  the 
ruin  of  both  Countries — since  the  battle  of  the  17  June  our 
reproch  of  Cowardice  however  is  wiped  off. 

The  Publick  papers  would  inform  you  of  the  death  of 
our  poor  friend  Mr  Quincy,  it  was  great  concern  to  us ;  we 
lament  him  as  an  agreable  acquaintance  and  a  sincere 
friend  to  the  interest  of  his  Country;  had  a  satisfaction 
however  to  think  his  papers  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Congress. 

I  sincerely  wish  a  continuance  of  your  unanimity — May 
Peace  be  established  upon  a  firm  and  lasting  basis,  so 
ardently  wishes  your  sincere 

friend  &  most  humble  Ser* 

To  Tno8  BROMFIELD. 

DOCTOR  FRANKLIN 

Capt.  Newman  who  is  ia  Philadelphia 
desired  to  deliver  this 
with  his  own  hand. 

PERTH-AMBOY,  Augst  14,   1775. 
HONOURED  FATHER, 

I  wrote  to  you  by  the  Stage  on  Thursday  last  since 
which  I  have  not  heard  from  you. 

As  you  were  so  kind  as  to  say  that  you  had  no  objection 
to  doing  anything  for  me  that  might  be  in  your  Power  re 
specting  the  Lands  in  the  Traders  Grant  from  the  Indians, 
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I  send  you  enclosed  a  Copy  of  a  Letter  on  that  Subject 
from  Mr  George  Morgan,  together  with  my  Answer  open, 
which,  after  Perusal,  please  to  Seal  and  Deliver. — I  should 
be  glad  of  your  Sentiments  respecting  the  Contents  as  soon 
as  your  Leisure  will  permit. 

I  have  read  Mess"  Walpole  &  Sargent's  Letter  to  you, 
and  observe  that  since  you  left  England  they  have  received 
the  strongest  assurances  that  our  Grants  shall  be  perfected ; 
and  that  they  request  that  their  Plan  of  Possessing  & 
Leasing  the  Lands  contracted  for  with  Government  may  be 
"kept  as  private  as  possible,  for  should  it  be  known  on 
their  side  of  the  Water  it  might  rather  prejudice  us  than 
do  us  any  service."  I  think  it  proper  therefore  to  suggest 
to  you  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  such 
a  Transaction  will  be  kept  so  secret  as  they  think  necessary, 
and  consequently  that  you  and  Major  Trent  ought  to  weigh 
well  the  Consequences  before  you  adopt  the  Measure. 

I  wonder  Trent  should  make  as  an  Excuse  for  not  clear 
ing  the  Judgments  to  Tilghman,  or  paying  the  Jersey  Debt 
for  Croghan,  that  he  has  nothing  of  Croghan's  in  his 
hands,  when  by  Croghan's  letter  to  me  the  judgment  to 
Tilghman  was  principally,  if  not  solely  for  a  debt  of  Trent's 
own,  and,  by  his  Ace*  against  Trent,  there  is  a  Ballance 
due  to  him  of  about  17  or  1800£.  Mr  Bernard  Gratz 
(your  Neighbour)  has  the  Ace*  &  a  Power  to  receive  the 
Ball.  &  to  pay  it  to  me.  Do  send  for  him  and  he  will  shew 
to  you  and  make  you  acquainted  with  the  Affair  of  the 
Judgment.  He  lately  promised  to  write  to  me  as  soon  as 
he  could  get  Trent's  Answer.  Do  let  him  know  that  I 
have  not  yet  had  a  line  from  him. 

We  are  all  well  &  join  in  affectionate  Duty  to  you  and 
Love  to  the  Family 

I  am,  Honrd  Sir, 

Your  ever  dutiful  Son 

WM  FRANKLIN 

P.S. — I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  line  from  you  by  the 
Post  to  let  me  know  if  I  may  expect  to  see  you  here — 
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whether  you  approve  of  my  coming  to  Philad. — when  it 
will  be  proper  Billy  should  be  there  in  order  to  go  to  the 
College. 

The  above  &  enclosed  were  copied  by  him. 

LONDON  Sepr  6.  1775. 
DEAR  SIR: 

I  have  your  Favour  of  July  7th  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  mine  of  April  8th  and  May  5th  and  am  very 
sorry  you  seem  to  think  matters  are  now  gone  so  far  as  to 
be  past  all  Accomodation.  But  as  you  tell  me  that  Words 
&  Arguments  are  now  of  no  use,  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
with  many,  only  permit  me  to  express  my  surprise  and 
concern  at  your  saying,  all  tends  to  a  separation.  Perhaps 
the  wisest  Heads  and  honestest  Hearts  on  your  side  the 
Water  do  not  see  all  the  Consequences  of  such  an  Event; 
for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  you  have  [torn]  to  [torn] 
present  Strength,  Riches  &  Consideration  by  your  [torn] 
with  [torn]  and  the  protection  you  have  received  from  the 
[torn]  of  this  Country.  Nobody  can  say  what  will  be 
your  [torn]  when  that  Protection  is  not  only  withdrawn, 
but  that  very  [torn]  exerted  against  you.  We  may  not 
indeed  recover  you  for  Customers,  and  in  that  Case  I  hope 
we  shall,  as  we  do  now,  find  other  markets  for  the  Com 
modities  we  can  spare,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  on 
your  Part  that  at  the  Commencement  of  our  Commercial 
Intercourse,  and  for  many  years  after,  the  Merchants  of 
this  Country  supplied  you  with  a  Variety  of  Goods  which 
were  then  absolutely  necessary  to  your  Subsistance  and 
Comfort  (and  what  perhaps  you  cannot  yet  well  do  wholly 
without)  at  no  inconsiderable  Risque,  and  with  a  Liberality 
of  Credit,  which  probably  no  other  European  Nation  would 
or  could  afford  to  give  you.  It  has  indeed  turned  out  to 
be  a  very  beneficial  Commerce  to  Britain  as  well  as  to  you. 
But  does  she  not  deserve  it  ?  Surely  she  does.  As  for  the 
Colonies  paying  their  Debts,  nobody  here  seems  to  give 
themselves  any  Concern  on  that  Head.  Whatever  be  the 
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Convulsions  of  States,  private  Men  will  always  discharge 
their  just  Debt  if  they  are  honest  and  able.  Of  your  Integ 
rity  we  have  had  long  Experience,  and  of  your  Ability 
there  can  be  little  Doubt  when  you  can  make  such  a  sacri 
fice  of  present  Interest,  and  such  expensive  preparations  for 
Resistance,  when  you  think  the  sacred  voice  of  Liberty 
calls  for  it.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Parliament  were  igno 
rant  of  your  present  Opulence  when,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  late  War,  they  refunded  you  a  large  Sum,  which  they 
conceived  you  had  expended  beyond  your  Ability:  But 
this,  while  it  discovered  how  little  they  knew  of  your  real 
Wealth,  shewed  at  the  same  time  how  little  disposed 
they  were  to  fleece  or  oppress  you.  Nor  should  this  be 
altogether  forgotten. 

I  own  the  Unanimity  &  Firmness  you  discover  in  the 
Prosecution  of  this  Quarrel  excells  my  Expectation.  But 
this  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  one  considers, 
how  easy  it  is  for  a  few  violent  men  with  you  (counte 
nanced  &  encouraged  as  they  were  by  the  Clamors  of  the 
Opposition  here)  to  spirit  up  the  great  mass  of  the  People 
under  the  specious  Pretence  that  they  had  no  alternative 
but  to  die  Freemen  or  to  live  Slaves.  This  how  [torn] 
well  know,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  You  know  your 
friends  have  been  constantly  increasing  ever  since  the  Re 
peal  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  in  particular,  you  will  remember, 
the  Distinction  you  then  made  between  external  &  internal 
Taxes,  the  former  of  which  you  admitted  we  had  a  right  to 
impose,  and  which  was  precisely  the  Case  of  the  Tea  Duty, 
now  so  odious  with  you.  So  that  at  length  you  have 
brought  the  Matter  to  this  simple  Question,  "  Shall  the 
British  Colonies  remain  any  longer  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire  ?" — This  is  the  simple  point  you  have  now  drawn 
the  Swords  to  decide.  For  not  to  talk  of  Taxation  and 
Representation  of  which  I  see  no  End,  I  believe  there  is  no 
Precedent  of  the  Inhabitants  of  any  Province  however 
distant,  belonging  to  a  state,  having  as  you  have  the  same 
Privileges  with  those  born  in  the  Mother  Country  and 
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enjoying  the  Protection  of  its  Laws  and  its  Power,  not 
being  subject  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  In  what 
manner  our  Legislature  could  best  exercise  their  Power  in 
taxing  you,  in  Consistence  with  the  Principles  of  the  Con 
stitution,  which  more  amply  than  in  any  other  State  upon 
Earth  provides  for  and  guards  the  Liberty  of  the  Subject, 
it  might  perhaps  be  still  no  difficult  matter  to  discover, 
were  you  seriously  disposed  to  acknowledge  that  the  Par 
liament  of  England  has  any  Eight  at  all  to  make  Laws  to 
bind  you,  a  Right,  which  tho  you  have  hitherto  submitted 
to  the  Exercise  of,  in  a  Variety  of  the  most  essential  and 
important  Acts  of  Legislation,  you  now  wholly  renounce 
and  disclaim. 

You  see  how  soon  I  have  forgot  that  Words  and  Argu 
ments  are  out  of  the  Question,  but  I  have  insensibly  drawn 
out  this  Letter  to  a  Length  which  I  did  not  intend  when  I 
begun  it,  as  for  this  once  forgive  me.  Perhaps  these  may 
be  my  last  Words  to  you  upon  this  Subject,  and  should 
they  turn  out  to  be  my  last  in  every  Sense,  I  can  truly  say 
they  come  from  an  unprejudiced  Mind,  always  open  to 
better  information,  and  from  a  Heart  sincerely  disposed  to 
promote  the  Happiness  of  my  Fellow  Creatures. 

I  am  glad  you  are  this  Year  blest  as  we  are  with  a  plen 
tiful  Harvest.  Corn  has  been  of  late  a  very  beneficial 
article  of  Commerce  to  you  (for  the  Benefits  of  Com 
merce  are  [torn]  you  have  generally  much  more  than 
is  necessary  for  [torn]  Consumption ;  but  as  it  is  a  Com 
modity  that  will  not  keep  [torn]  you,  and  one  from  the 
Produce  of  which  your  Farmers  are  enabled  to  purchase  all 
the  other  necessaries  of  Life,  will  not  the  present  Obstruc 
tion  to  their  Exportation  of  it  be  severely  felt  by  that  useful 
part  of  the  Community  ? — The  Evils  of  War  are  extensive 
and  innumerable.  May  the  present  and  all  Wars  (if  Wars 
there  must  be)  terminate  so  as  to  leave  the  greatest  possible 
numbers  of  human  Beings  free  and  happy.  In  this  par 
ticular  I  am  sure  we  are  of  one  Mind. 

There  is  nothing  new  here  nor  can  there  be  till  the  Par- 
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liament  reassembles  which  will  be  the  26th  of  next  month. 
I  shall  then,  as  I  have  done  always,  have  my  Ears  open  to 
all  that  is  said  pro  and  con.  I  hope  still  (for  I  never  cease 
to  hope  even  in  the  greatest  Extremities)  that  something 
may  be  luckily  hit  on  to  stop  the  Progress  of  this  unnatural 
and  destructive  Quarrel,  which  I  must  own  the  Declaration 
of  the  Congress  you  inclosed  to  me,  seems  more  calculated 
to  perpetuate  than  any  of  your  Publications  I  have  yet  seen. 
They  say,  among  other  things  that  Foreign  Assistance,  if 
necessary,  is  undoubtedly  attainable.  Alas !  do  you  consider 
the  Danger  of  calling  in  Foreign  Assistance  ?  Where  is 
the  Foreign  State  you  can  with  Safety  and  Propriety  apply 
to  ?  How  many  Nations  have  been  ruined  and  enslaved  by 
calling  in  Foreign  Assistance !  But  I  suppose  this  is  only 
thrown  out  in  terrorem  and  was  never  meant  to  be  seriously 
put  in  Practice. 

I  am  very  happy  to  hear  from  yourself  that  you  are  well 
and  hearty.  That  you  are  busier  than  ever  I  can  easily 
believe.  I  natter  myself  you  will  live  till  the  Peace  and 
Liberty  and  Happiness  of  your  native  Country  are  estab 
lished  upon  the  surest  and  most  lasting  foundations,  and 
that  you  will  not  have  the  unspeakable  Mortification  to 
leave  it  in  the  State  of  Anarchy  in  which  it  is  now  in 
volved.  More  has  it  already  suffered  and  much  more  it  is 
likely  to  suffer  in  a  few  Years  from  this  Contest,  than  the 
amount  of  all  the  Taxes  the  British  Parliament  (always 
considering  themselves  as  the  Representatives  of  every 
British  subject)  should  probably  have  imposed  on  them  for 
a  Century  to  come. 

My  Family  are  all  well  and  desire  to  be  remembered  to 
you.  I  am 

Dear  Sir 

Your  affectionate  humble  Servant 
WILL  :  STRAHAN. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  the  last  Petition  of  the 
Congress  to  the  King,  to  which  your  name  is  annexed.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  couched  in  very  loose  Terms,  neither 
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making  any  Concessions,  or  pointing  out  any  feasible  Plan 
of  Reconciliation.  It  plainly  appears,  indeed,  to  be  written 
after  you  was  convinced  that  Words  and  Arguments  were 
of  no  Use.  I  dare  say  none  of  the  Persons  who  sign  it, 
expected  it  could  have  any  Effect  here,  tho  it  may  have  a 
good  deal  with  the  ignorant  Part  of  your  Provincials.  By 
the  way,  may  it  not  be  justly  apprehended  that  the  People 
of  Property  in  America,  after  having  put  Arms  into  the 
Hands  of  the  inferior  Class,  and  taught  them  the  Use  of 
them,  will  one  Day  find  it  no  easy  Matter  to  persuade  them 
to  lay  them  down  again  ?  In  my  Opinion  you  have  much 
more  Reason  to  dread  being  enslaved  by  some  of  your  own 
Citizens,  than  by  the  British  Senate.  You  will  smile  at  my 
Folly  perhaps,  but  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  this  Contest 
will  not  only  give  a  deadly  Check  to  your  growing  Power 
and  Prosperity,  but  greatly  endanger  those  very  Liberties 
you  have  now  taken  up  Arms  to  defend. 

LONDON,  13  Fel>v  1776. 
DEAR  SIR 

I  lament  this  unhappy  war,  as  on  more  serious  accounts, 
so  not  a  little  that  it  renders  my  correspondence  with  you 
so  precarious.  I  have  had  three  letters  from  you,  and  have 
written  as  often,  but  the  last,  by  Mr.  Temple,  I  have  been  in 
formed  he  could  not  take.  What  is  become  of  it  I  cannot  tell. 

This  accompanies  a  copy  of  my  second  volume  of  Obser 
vations  on  air,  and  of  a  pamphlet,  which  may  perhaps  make 
you  smile.  Major  Carleton,  brother  to  the  Governor  of 
Quebec,  has  undertaken  to  convey  the  parcel  to  you. 

By  the  same  hand  you  will  receive  a  most  excellent 
pamphlet  by  Dr.  Price,  which,  if  anything  can,  will,  I  hope, 
make  some  impression  upon  this  infatuated  nation.  An 
edition  of  a  thousand  has  been  nearly  sold  in  two  days. 
But  when  Ld  G.  Germaine  is  at  the  head  of  affairs,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  anything  like  reason  or  moderation  should 
be  attended  to.  Everything  breathes  rancour  and  despera 
tion  and  nothing  but  absolute  impotence  will  stop  their 
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proceedings.  We  therefore  look  upon  a  final  separation  from 
you  as  a  certain  and  speedy  event.  If  anything  can  unite  us, 
it  must  be  the  immediate  adopting  of  the  measures  proposed 
by  Ld  Shelburne,  and  mentioned  in  Dr.  Price's  pamphlet. 

As,  however,  it  is  most  probable  that  you  will  be  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  governing  yourselves,  I  hope  you  have 
wisdom  to  guard  against  the  rocks  that  we  have  fatally  split 
upon,  and  make  some  better  provision  for  securing  your 
natural  rights  against  the  incroachment  of  power,  in  whom 
soever  placed. 

Amidst  the  alarms  and  distresses  of  war,  it  may  perhaps 
give  you  some  pleasure  to  be  informed  that  I  have  been 
very  successful  in  the  prosecution  of  my  experiments  since 
the  publication  of  my  second  volume.  I  have  lately  sent  to 
the  Royal  society  some  observations  on  blood  (which  I  be 
lieve  have  given  great  satisfaction  to  my  medical  friends) 
proving  that  the  use  of  it  in  respiration  is  to  discharge 
phlogiston  from  the  system,  that  it  has  the  same  power  of 
affecting  air  when  congealed  and  out  of  the  body  that  it 
has  when  fluid  and  in  the  body  and  acts  thro  a  bladder  and 
a  large  quantity  of  serum,  as  well  as  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  air.  In  pure  air  it  becomes  of  a  florid  red,  and  in 
phlogisticated  air  black;  and  the  air  to  which  it  has  been 
exposed  is  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  by  respiration, 
the  calcination  of  metals,  or  any  other  phlogistic  process. 

I  am  now  in  a  very  promising  course  of  experiments  on 
metals,  from  all  of  which,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  nitre,  I  get 
first  nitrous  air  as  before,  and  then  distilling  to  dryness  from 
the  same  materials  fixed  air,  and  dephlogisticated  air.  This 
proves  that  fixed  air  is  certainly  of  the  nitrous  acid.  I  have, 
however,  got  no  fixed  air  from  gold  or  silver.  You  will 
smile  when  I  tell  you  I  do  not  absolutely  despair  of  the 
transmutation  of  metals. 

In  one  of  your  letters  you  mention  your  having  made  a 
valuable  discovery  on  your  passage  to  America,  and  promise 
to  write  me  a  particular  account  of  it.  If  you  ever  did  this, 
the  letter  has  miscarried,  for  which  I  shall  be  sorry  and  the 
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more  so  as  I  now  almost  despair  of  hearing  from  you  any 
more  till  these  troubles  be  settled. 

The  club  of  honest  whigs,  as  you  justly  call  them,  think 
themselves  much  honoured  by  your  having  been  one  of 
them,  and  also  by  your  kind  remembrance  of  them.  Our 
zeal  in  the  good  cause  is  not  abated.  You  are  often  the 
subject  of  our  conversation. 

Not  to  burden  my  friend  too  much,  I  give  him  only  one 
copy  of  my  book,  but  I  hope  you  will  communicate  it  to 
Professor  Winthrop,  with  my  most  respectful  compliments. 

I  am,  as  ever, 

truly  yours 

JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY. 

P.S. — Lord  Shelburne  and  Col1  Barre  were  pleased  with 
your  remembrance  of  them,  and  desire  their  best  respects 
and  good  wishes  in  return.  The  best  thing  I  can  wish  the 
friendly  bearer  of  this  letter  is  that  he  may  fall  into  your 
hands,  as  I  am  sure  he  will  meet  with  good  treatment, 
and  perhaps  have  the  happiness  of  conversing  with  you,  a 
happiness  which  I  now  regret.  Your  old  servant,  Fevre, 
often  mentions  you  with  affection  and  respect.  He  is,  in  all 
respects,  an  excellent  servant.  I  value  him  much  both  on 
his  own  account  and  yours.  He  seems  to  be  very  happy. 
Wm  Stephenson  is  much  as  usual.  He  can  talk  about 
nothing  but  you. 

LONDON,  Feb.  24,  1776 
DEAR  SIR  : 

It  is  so  long  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  you  that  I  fear  the  administration  has  but  too  effectu 
ally  stopt  the  Channels  of  Communication  between  this 
Country  and  its  colonies.  I  have  allways  dreaded  this 
event  as  fatal  &  final  to  the  prospect  of  national  reconcilia 
tion.  When  in  any  contention  the  parties  are  not  only 
studiously  kept  asunder,  but  mischief-making  go-betweens 
exert  every  art  and  practise  every  fraud  to  inflame  jeal 
ousies,  animosities  and  resentments  between  them.  It  is 
but  too  obvious  to  fear  that  your  own  prophetic  words  shd 
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be  accomplished,  that  instead  of  that  cordial  affection  that 
once  and  so  long  existed  &  that  harmony  so  suitable  to  the 
happiness,  safety,  strength  and  wellfare  of  both  countries,  an 
implacable  malice  and  mutual  hatred,  such  as  we  see  subsist 
ing  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze,  the  Geno  [torn] 
and  corsicans,  shd  fatally  take  root  between  the  present 
state  and  its  Colonies.  These  fears  are  not  abated  by  the 
consideration  of  the  incessant  injuries,  wch  have  been  and 
wch  continue  to  be  heapt  upon  our  unhappy  fellow-subjects 
in  America.  These  injuries  are  indeed  brought  upon  them 
by  the  administration,  who  usurps  the  personality  and 
authority  wch  they  pretend  to  derive  from  the  people,  but 
from  the  distance  between  us  and  our  american  breth 
ren,  and  the  false  evidence  mutually  transmitted  from  one  to 
the  other  by  a  treacherous  administration,  I  greatly  fear 
that  national  resentment  will  become  indiscriminate.  It  is 
inseparable  from  human  nature  that  the  mind  under  any 
grievous  suffering,  especially  injury,  will  be  distracted  and 
broken  from  its  [torn]  and  most  affectionate  connexions 
w**  may  happen  to  be  but  accidentally  &  collaterally  involved. 
The  affection  of  States  to  each  other  consists  of  the  combi 
nation  of  personal  affections,  parentage  and  intercourse; 
when  blood  is  shed,  and  the  parent  weeps  for  his  son,  the 
widow  for  her  husband,  brother  for  brother,  an  inextinguish 
able  resentment  arises,  the  appeal  for  blood.  Those  unfor 
tunates  who  have  lost  their  relations  and  friends  become 
furious,  and  in  those  who  have  them  yet  to  lose,  horrors  and 
fears  take  place  of  and  drive  out  affection,  the  bonds  of 
attachment  are  let  loose  and  all  the  tumultuous  passions  are 
set  afloat.  I  know  that  you  are  as  sensible  of  these  conse 
quences  as  any  one  can  be,  you  have  foreseen  them  afar  oft', 
you  have  predicted  them,  you  have  done  every  thing  in 
your  power  to  soften  animosities  and  to  put  off  the  evil  day. 
I  hope  still  that  you  will  not  despair.  Your  age,  experience, 
character,  humanity  and  example  of  moderation  in  disre 
garding  those  injuries  and  insults  wcb  have  been  offered  to 
yourself,  give  you  the  best  title  to  plead  with  your  country- 
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men,  to  suspend  their  resentments,  to  discriminate  those 
who  have  not  injured  them,  and  to  remember  the  ties  of 
affection  between  themselves  and  their  fellow-subjects  in 
England.  I  see  the  influence  of  your  Counsels  in  the  Con 
gress.  I  see  the  distinction  clearly  made  between  the  min 
istry  and  the  people  of  England,  but  I  fear  at  the  same  time 
the  seeds  of  jealousy  are  struggling  to  break  out.  The 
address  from  the  Congress  to  the  assembly  of  Jamaica 
speaks  of  the  people  of  England  as  dissipated  and  corrupt. 
The  people  of  England  are  far  otherwise.  They  are  just 
and  generous  and  if  it  were  put  to  the  sense  of  the 
people  of  England,  you  wd  not  be  left  in  any  doubt  whether 
it  was  want  of  will  or  want  of  power  to  do  you  justice. 
You  know  the  blot  of  our  constitution  by  wch  to  our 
disgrace  and  to  your  misfortune,  a  corrupt  ministry,  shel 
tered  by  parliamentary  influence,  are  out  of  our  immediate 
Controul.  A  day  of  account  may  come,  when  the  justice 
of  the  nation  may  prevail,  and  if  it  comes  not  too  late,  it 
may  prove  a  day  of  reconciliation  and  cordial  reunion 
between  us  and  America.  The  trial  is  with  you,  to  guard 
your  resentments  from  becoming  indiscriminate,  and  a 
great  trial  it  is  [torn]  the  assistance  and  guidance  of  good 
men  like  yourself  to  abate  popular  fury,  but  unexampled  as 
the  forbearance  of  America  has  hitherto  been,  believe  me, 
that  fury  wch  among  nations  is  inseparable  from  accumu 
lated  injury,  is  rising.  You  must  exert  all  your  discretion 
to  take  at  least  the  chance  of  keeping  it  low  till  the  fiery 
trial  may  abate.  I  cannot  tell  what  efforts  the  ministry 
have  in  their  malicious  purpose  to  try.  I  am  amazed  at 
their  desperate  &  headstrong  hardiness  to  proceed  in  an  un 
dertaking  wch  gives  them  so  little  prospect  of  success,  and  such 
certainty  of  the  severest  responsibility  to  this  country  when 
they  rouse  themselves  to  the  enquiry.  The  only  machinery 
of  the  administration  wch  is  to  be  feared  is,  least  the  course 
of  their  injustice  and  tyranny  in  America  shd  throw  your 
countrymen  into  fury  beyond  the  bounds  of  forbearance  by 
cruelties  exciting  implacable  hatred  and  upon  that  hatred  so 
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raised  by  themselves  to  attack  the  [torn]  of  the  people  of 
England  thereby  to  keep  off  enquiry  from  themselves. 
They  are  masters  of  all  communication  &  consequently  of 
the  representation  of  facts  to  their  own  purposes.  They 
will  send  false  accounts  to  you  of  the  disposition  of  the 
people  here  towards  you,  and  if  they  can  drive  you  by  any 
means  to  acts  of  irreconciliation  they  will  endeavour  to 
raise  implacable  disposition  on  this  side  of  the  water  upon 
the  false  suggestion  of  wch  they  are  now  endeavouring  to  urge 
you  on.  We  who  are  friends  to  both  countries  wish  to 
prevent  such  fatal  jealousies  and  misunderstandings. — Many 
of  your  best  friends  in  England  regret  that  the  Congress 
has  not  made  some  specific  and  definite  proposition  upon 
wch  the  sense  of  the  people  of  England  might  have  been 
consulted.  A  people  at  large  cannot  enter  into  historical 
details,  especially  when  facts  are  so  studiously  confounded 
and  misrepresented,  but  still  they  cd  judge  of  a  simple  propo 
sition.  If  any  such  had  been  made,  I  think  it  wd  have  been 
the  most  likely  method  to  have  captivated  the  good  will  of 
the  nation.  While  the  propositions  of  the  Congress  are 
generall  and  indefinite,  the  ministry  treat  them  as  general 
words  meaning  little  or  nothing  in  fact.  But  I  think 
the  further  prosecution  of  hostile  measures  cd  not  be 
supported  by  the  ministry  if  they  were  to  refuse  any  definite 
and  equitable  offer  of  accommodation  made  on  the  part  of 
America.  If  it  be  possible  let  the  two  countries  be  once 
more  reunited  in  affection.  It  is  not  simply  peace  that  we 
ought  to  strive  for,  but  reconciliation  wch  is  more  than 
peace.  We  may  have  peace  with  foreign  states,  but  it 
must  be  reconciliation  alone  that  can  unite  us  as  one  people. 
However  forlorn  the  prospect  may  be,  let  not  the  common 
friends  slacken  their  endeavours.  Constancy  is  our  only 
hope.  All  is  lost  if  we  despair.  I  am  Dear  Sir 
With  the  greatest  regard 

and  esteem  very  affectionately  yours 

To  DR.  FRANKLIN  G.  B. 

Philadelphia. 
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LONDON  31st  3d/  Mo.  1776. 

I  could  not  with  any  satisfaction  avoid  informing  my 
Friend  Doctor  Franklin  that  Lord  Howe  continues  as 
respectable  a  Character  at  this  hour,  as  when  we  last 
parted — a  Hint,  that  I  thought,  in  every  point  of  view, 
consistent  for  me  to  communicate  to  my  respectable  Friend, 
at  this  critical  Conjuncture;  with  this  addition,  that  what 
ever  the  mission  of  Lord  Howe  may  prove,  I  am  firmly 
persuaded  that  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  inclination  in  him, 
should  the  Ollive  Branch  not  rise  superior  to  the  direful  din 
of  war — In  this  Sentiment,  I  am  not  alone,  as  my  much 
valued  &  able  fellow  Labourer  in  the  desireable  Work  of 
Peace  most  cordially  joins  me  and  however  the  M:  D.  & 
myself  differ  in  opinion  from  others,  we  daily  have  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  from  all  Parties. 

Approbation  of  the  Man,  who,  we  have  wished,  should 
wear  the  Laurels,  by  reuniting  the  Colonies  to  the  Mother 
Country — an  achievement  deserving  of  more  honours  & 
which  must  be  productive  of  more  heartfelt  Satisfaction  to  a 
Good  Man  than  the  Destruction  of  an  Armada. 
I  am  Thy  respectful  Friend 

DAVID  BARCLAY. 

DOCTOR  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  in  America. 
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SOME  NEW  FRANKLIN  PAPERS 


A  Report   by  J.  G.  Rosengarten,  52'  C.,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 


A  rough  calculation  shows  that  there  are  over  five  hundred 
pieces  of  MS.  among  the  collection  of  Franklin  papers  recently 
added  to  the  Library  of  the  University.  The  papers  range  from 
Franklin's  own  draught  of  an  essay  on  the  British  plantations  in 
America  in  1731,  down  to  his  latest  correspondence.  He  pre 
served  everything;  frequently  made  characteristic  endorsements 
of  his  replies  to  letters;  deciphered  Robert  Morris'  key;  kept 
notices  of  scientific  societies,  and  all  formal  papers;  made  mar 
ginal  notes  on  the  public  documents  sent  to  him,  and  of  this  kind 
there  are  more  than  twenty  copies  of  Resolves  of  Congress  and 
of  Acts  of  Colonial  Legislatures,  and  of  the  daily  journals  ot 
Congress;  broadsides  of  very  great  variety  and  interest,  and 
pamphlets,  many  of  them  very  curious — there  are  over  a  hundred 
pieces  of  this  kind. 

There  are  some  rare  Quaker  papers,  e.  g.,  David  Lloyd's 
Complaint  to  Wm.  Penm,  in  1705,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  contro 
versial  Quaker  literature  from  that  time  down,  and  the  pamphlets 
relating  to  the  Quaker  loyalists  sent  to  Virginia.  There  is  corre 
spondence,  both  MS.  and  printed,  on  the  right  of  the  Proprietaries ; 
old  newspapers  and  magazines  ;  a  list  of  boys  in  the  Charity  School ; 
a  medical  thesis  of  1782;  there  are  maps  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
Bunker  Hill;  Franklin's  personal  accounts  of  his  household  in 
Paris  and  with  Congress,  and  letters  of  every  great  contemporary 
in  his  own  handwriting,  Washington,  Lafayette,  Wayne,  Jeffer 
son,  Whitfield,  Francis  Hopkinson,  Benjamin  Rush,  Anthony 
Wayne;  a  whole  history  of  John  Paul  Jones  and  his  adventures 
with  Landais  and  the  other  troubles  that  beset  him;  intercepted 
letters  from  Clinton  to  Lord  George  Germaine,  and  frequent  re 
ports  on  public  matters  from  Thomas  Digges,  the  information 
agent  in  London,  and  from  Genet,  in  Paris,  where  he  translated 
accounts  of  battles  from  the  papers  sent  to  him  by  Franklin. 

With  Robert  Morris  and  Robert  R.  Livingston  there  was 
frequent  correspondence,  both  personal  and  official,  and  even 
Franklin's  patience  was  tried  beyond  silence,  for  on  receipt  of  a 

(i) 


Resolve  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  expenditures  by  its  min 
isters  abroad,  he  endorsed  on  it  "Money,  Money,"  as  if  that  was 
the  subject  on  all  their  minds,  and  a  hard  one  to  manage. 

From  France,  from  Germany,  from  Italy,  came  letters  asking 
advice;  Robespierre,  then  a  young  lawyer  in  Arras,  sends  to 
Franklin  his  brief  of  a  law  case  in  which  he  supported  the  efficacy 
of  the  lightning  rod,  and  asks  for  Franklin's  opinion  of  its  merit. 
Turgot  corresponds  with  Franklin  about  smoke  prevention,  and 
others  submit  schemes  on  every  imaginable  subject,  topics  for 
literary  and  scientific  discussion,  ask  for  offices  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  or  inquire  about  friends  and  relatives  who  have 
gone  to  America, — he  was  apparently  looked  on  as  a  living  ency 
clopedia.  The  University  owes  this  collection  to  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Mitchell,  and  the  best  way  of  thanking  him  is  to  have  it  put 
in  good  order  and  made  accessible  to  our  own  students  and  to 
all  who  are  really  interested  in  historical  study.  The  Department 
of  American  History  will  no  doubt  second  the  Librarian  in  thus 
giving  the  use  of  this  collection  to  those  who  can  best  appreciate  it. 

I  add  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  former  owner,  Mr. 
George  O.  Holbrooke,  so  as  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  value  and 
interest  of  this  collection :. 

"The  manuscript  Memorial  of  the  State  of  the  British  Planta 
tions  shows  that  Franklin  had  thought  over  the  possibility  of  a 
separation  from  England  as  early  as  1731,  but  in  the  fevered 
times  of  1749  he  would  not  utter  a  word,  even  in  Germany,  that 
could  be  considered  treasonable.  There  is  not  a  single  word  in 
his  writings  about  the  internal  difficulties  of  France,  but  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  copy  of  Necker's  Memorial  in  manuscript,  before 
it  was  printed,  shows  that  he  had  thought  seriously  of  the  subject. 
The  family  account  of  expenses  at  Passy,  which  describes 
minutely  the  small  details  of  living,  shows  the  hardship  of  the 
times,  everything  is  dear  but  wages,  which  were  pitifully  low 
in  proportion  to  everything  else.  Jonathan  Williams'  letters  show 
the  difficulties  met  with  in  carrying  supplies  a  short  distance  on 
account  of  the  feudal  taxes,  and  thus  give  another  glimpse  of  the 
restraint  on  life,  and  the  eagerness  of  French  and  German  officers 
for  service  in  American  brings  it  out  anew. 

"The  letter  of  Ingenhous,  secretary  of  Catharine  II.,*  shows 
one  of  Franklin's  means  of  influencing  public  opinion  on  the 
Continent.  The  request  of  the  German  Pastor  Knoepfl  for  an 
American  Lutheran  Church  brings  out  the  friendly  sentiment  of 
German  teachers  and  scholars  for  the  second  Fatherland.  The 


*  Physician  to  Maria  Theresa. 


letters  of  English  friends  show  what  a  strong  current  of  sympathy 
there  was  for  the  struggling  colonies  among  thoughtful  people. 
The  intercepted  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  shows  the  warnings 
that  the  British  government  received  from  America.  The  letter 
from  the  Vicomte  de  Lomagne  would  furnish  material  for  another 
book  like  Mr.  Lowell's  on  "The  Eve  of  the  French  Revolution." 
Anthony  Wayne's  letter  is  really  historical. 

"The  manuscripts  show  the  intense  care  and  re-corrections 
which  Franklin  bestowed  on  his  English  essays,  so  well  exempli 
fied  in  the  drafts  of  his  letters  to  Mme.  de  Forbach  and  others. 
Franklin  grew  up  in  the  age  of  Addison,  when  style  was  a  subject 
of  careful  thought,  and  a  perfect  essay  a  key  to  literary  immor 
tality.  People  had  leisure  in  the  days  of  minute  newspapers. 
Mary  Hewson's  letters  are  delightful,  and  Franklin  had  the  talent 
to  bring  out  the  best  from  every  correspondent.  Mrs.  Stevenson's 
letter  tells  him  all  about  her  poor  people  in  a  way  that  shows  that 
Franklin  had  always  been  her  friend  and  practical  helper  in  her 
kindnesses  to  others,  and  she  shows  her  gratitude  when  an  old 
woman,  in  the  face  of  approaching  death,  she  turns  to  him  as  her 
guide  and  consoler,  the  best  man  she  had  ever  known.  She  had 
wintered  and  summered  him  in  the  Craven  street  days,  and  could 
not  be  deceived  about  his  real  character.  When  Franklin  is 
decried  as  a  worldly  wise  man,  this  ought  to  be  thought  of. 
He  was  a  many-sided  man,  but  his  real  self  was  benevolence  and 
wisdom.  His  brief  note  added  to  her  letter  is  touching. 

"There  are  some  characteristic  notes  of  his  on  the  printed  bill 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  there  are  interesting  letters 
from  Dr.  Cooper  and  Dr.  Stiles  and  Mrs.  Bache  and  his  other 
correspondents.  Indeed  what  was  written  to  him  seemed  to  be 
inspired  by  his  own  straightforward  love  of  truth  and  by  his 
gift  of  telling  it  in  brief,  clear  and  pregnant  pages." 

Two  interesting  letters  are  those  from  Robespierre  and  from 
Burke  to  Franklin.  Franklin's  answer  to  Burke  is  printed  in  Bige- 
low's  Life  of  Franklin,  Vol.  II,  p.  31,  followed  by  Franklin's  letter 
to  President  McKean  on  the  subject,  viz :  Burgoyne's  parole  and 
the  rumor  that  Congress  intended  to  require  his  return  to  this 
country;  in  Bigelow's  Works  of  Franklin,  Vol.  VII,  p.  302,  is 
Franklin's  letter  authorizing  (under  his  power  from  Congress) 
Burke  to  negotiate  the  exchange  of  Burgoyne.  The  Robespierre 
letter  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  rarity, — M.Bertin,  a  well-known 
authority,  writes  from  Paris  that  only  one  letter  of  this  period  is 
known  in  France. 


Robespierre  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1781  and  argued  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  paratonnerres  or  lightning-rods,  publish 
ing  a  report  (without  his  name),  "Plaidoyers  appelant  d'un  juge- 
ment  des  echevins  de  St.  Omer,  qui  avait  ordonne  la  destruction 
d'un  paratonnerre  leve  sur  sa  maison"  [Argument  on  appeal  from 
the  judgment  of  the  sheriffs  of  St.  Omer,  who  had  ordered  the 
destruction  of  a  lightning-rod  erected  on  his  house],  and  this  was 
translated  into  both  English  and  German.  Franklin  no  doubt 
annotated  the  copy  sent  to  him  for  his  corrections,  and  returned  it. 
A  copy  of  it  would  be  an  interesting  addition  to  this  collection. 
There  are  many  interesting  letters  in  this  collection  that  are  well 
worth  reproducing  as  contributions  to  the  contemporary  history  of 
Franklin's  times. 

ROBESPIERRE  TO  FRANKLIN. 

SIR: — A  judgment  rendered  by  the  echevins  of  St.  Omer, 
prohibiting  the  use  of  lightning-rods,  has  afforded  me  the  oppor 
tunity  of  pleading  before  the  Council  of  Artois  the  cause  of  a 
sublime  discovery,  for  which  humankind  is  indebted  to  you.  The 
desire  to  aid  in  uprooting  the  prejudices  opposed  to  its  progress 
in  our  province,  led  me  to  have  printed  the  argument  which  I 
made  in  this  matter.  I  venture  to  hope,  Sir,  that  you  will  deign 
to  receive  kindly  a  copy  of  this  work,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
induce  my  fellow-citizens  to  accept  one  of  your  benefactions : 
happy  to  have  been  able  to  be  of  service  to  my  region  in  determin 
ing  its  highest  magistrates  to  receive  this  important  discovery, 
happier  still  if  I  can  add  to  this  advantage  the  honour  of  securing 
the  patronage  of  a  man  whose  .least  merit  is  to  be  the  most  illus 
trious  savant  of  the  world.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  respect, 
Sir, 

Your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 

DE  ROBESPIERRE, 

Advocate  to  the  Council  of  Artois. 
Arras,  I  October,  1783. 

BURKE  TO  FRANKLIN. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  feel,  as  an  honest  man  &  as  a  good  citizen  ought  to  feel, 
the  Calamities  of  the  present  unhappy  War.  The  only  part,  how 
ever,  of  these  Calamities  which  personally  affects  myself  is,  that 
I  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue  my  intercourse  with  you.  But 
that  misfortune  I  must  consider  as  equivalent  to  many.  I  may 
indeed  with  great  truth  assure  you,  that  your  friendship  has 
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always  been  an  object  of  my  ambition ;  &  that  if  an  high  &  very 
sincere  Esteem  for  your  Talents  and  Virtues  could  give  me  a  title 
to  it,  I  am  not  wholly  unworthy  of  that  honour. 

I  flatter  myself,  that  your  belief  in  the  reality  of  these  Senti 
ments  will  excuse  the  Liberty  I  take  of  laying  before  you  a  matter, 
in  which  I  have  no  small  concern.  The  application  I  make 
originates  wholly  from  myself,  &  has  not  been  suggested  to  me  by 
any  person  whatsoever.  I  have  lately  been  informed  with  great 
certainty,  &  with  no  less  surprise,  that  the  Congress  have  made 
an  application  for  the  return  of  my  friend  Genl.  Burgoine  to 
captivity  in  America,  at  a  time  when  the  Exchange  of  almost  all 
the  rest  of  the  convention  officers  has  been  compleated.  It  is 
true,  that  this  requisition  has  been  for  the  present  withdrawn. 
But  then  it  may  be  renewed  at  every  Instant,  and  no  arrangement 
has  been  made  or  proposed,  which  may  prevent  a  thing  on  all 
accounts  so  very  disagreeable  as  to  see  the  most  opposite  Interests 
conspiring  in  the  persecution  of  a  man  formed  by  the  unparelleld 
Candour  &  moderation  of  his  Mind  to  unite  the  most  discordant 
parties  in  his  favour. 

I  own  this  proceeding  of  the  Congress  fills  me  with  astonish 
ment.  I  am  persuaded  that  some  unusually  artful  management 
or  very  unexampled  delusion  has  operated  to  produce  an  effect 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  of  the  ordinary  principles 
of  Nature  or  of  policy. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  convention  under 
which  this  claim  is  made ;  nor  into  the  construction  of  it ;  nor  the 
execution.  I  am,  not  perhaps  capable  of  doing  Justice  to  the 
Merits  of  the  Cause ;  &  if  I  were,  I  am  not  disposed  to  put  them 
upon  any  ground  of  argument.  Because,  (whatever  others  might 
and  possibly  ought  to  do)  I  am  not  pleading  a  point  of  strict  right, 
but  appealing  to  your  known  principles  of  honour  &  generosity 
with  the  freedom  &  privileges  of  an  old  friendship.  And  as  I 
suppose  you  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  whole  History  of  the 
extraordinary  treatment  that  Genl.  Burgoine  has  met  with,  I  am 
resolved  not  to  shew  so  much  distrust  in  so  sound  a  Memory  & 
so  good  a  judgment  as  yours,  as  to  attempt  to  report  the  one  or 
to  lead  the  other. 

I  am  ready  to  admit  that  Genl.  Burgoine  has  been,  &  (as  far 
as  what  is  left  him  will  suffer)  is,  a  very  affectionate  servant  of 
the  Crown ;  &  that  in  America  he  acted  as  an  officer  of  the  King 
(so  long  as  fortune  favourd  him)  with  great  Abilities,  &  dis 
tinguished  fidelity,  activity  &  spirit.  You,  My  dear  Sir,  who  have 


made  such  astonishing  exertions  in  the  Cause  which  you  espouse, 
&  are  so  deeply  read  in  human  Nature  &  in  human  morals,  know 
better  than  any  body,  that  men  will,  &  that  sometimes  they  are 
bound,  to  take  very  different  Views  &  measures  of  their  Duty  s 
from  local  &  from  professional  situation ;  &  that  we  may  all  have 
equal  merit  in  extremely  different  lines  of  Conduct.  You  know, 
Sir,  that  others  may  deserve  the  whole  of  your  admiration  in  a 
Cause,  in  which  your  Judgment  leads  you  to  oppose  them.  But 
whatever  our  opinions  may  be  on  the  origin  of  this  fatal  War,  I 
assure  you  that  Genl.  Burgoine  has  the  Merit  of  never  having 
driven  it  on  with  Violence,  or  fostered  &  kept  it  alive  by  Evil 
Arts,  or  aggravated  any  of  its  natural  Mischiefs  by  any  unneces 
sary  rigours ;  but  has  behaved  in  all  occasions  with  that  temper, 
which  becomes  a  great  Military  Character,  that  loves  nothing  so 
much  in  the  profession  as  the  means  it  so  frequently  furnishes  of 
generosity  &  humanity. 

You  have  heard  of  the  sacrifices  he  has  made  to  his  nice 
sense  of  honour  on  this  side  of  the  Water — sacrifices,  far  above 
the  just  demands  of  the  principles  to  which  they  were  made. 
This  has  been  of  no  advantage  to  the  Country,  where  he  was 
picqued  to  the  resignation  of  so  much  rank  &  emollument,  both  so 
justly  earned.  Shall  America  too,  call  for  sacrifices  which  are 
still  more  sever,  &  of  full  as  little  advantage  to  those  who  demand 
them  ?  I  know  the  rigours  of  political  necessity :  But  I  see  here 
as  little  of  Necessity,  or  indeed  of  expedience,  as  of  propriety. 
I  know  the  respect  which  is  due  to  all  publick  bodies :  But  none  of 
them  are  exempt  from  Mistake,  &  the  most  disrespectful  thing 
which  can  be  done  towards  them,  is  to  suppose  them  incapable  of 
correcting  an  Errour. 

If  I  were  not  fully  persuaded  of  your  liberal  &  manly  way  of 
thinking,  I  should  not  presume,  in  the  hostile  situation  in  which 
I  stand,  to  make  an  application  to  you.  But  in  this  piece  of  experi 
mental  Philosophy,  I  run  no  risque  of  offending  you.  I  apply, 
not  to  the  Ambassador  of  America,  but  to  Doctor  Franklin  the 
Philosopher ;  my  friend,  &  the  lover  of  his  species.  In  that  light, 
whatever  colour  politicks  may  take,  I  shall  ever  have  the  honour 
to  be, 

Dear   Sir 

Your  most  faithful 

&  obedt.  humble  sert. 

EDM  BURKE 

Charles  Street, 
August  15,  1781. 


A   PROPHECY    FULFILLED. 

The  Ingenhouse  letter  referred  to  above  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  collection,  especially  remarkable  for  its  proph 
ecy  of  our  eventual  acquisition  of  the  "sugar  and  indigo  islands." 
Whether  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria's  physician  means  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  or  the  Philippines,  is  perhaps  doubtful,  but  in  either 
case  the  prophecy  is  cause  for  marvel.  We  have  not  space  to 
quote  his  letter,  which  is  dated  December  14,  1777,  in  full.  This 
passage  is  the  most  interesting: 

"Now  will  Brittain  be  convinced  (but  perhaps  too  late)  that 
America  was  not  to  be  overawed  by  threats,  nor  overpowered  by 
arms,  and  that  it  lost  a  much  braver  Nation  than  it  did  seem  to 
consider  it  before  (Nee  habet  for  tuna  regression). 

"They  will  now,  perhaps,  acknowledging  first  that  liberty  and 
independency  which  America  has  wrested  out  of  their  hands,  look 
out  for  their  friendship  and  solicite  them  as  their  protectors 
instead  of  their  subjects;  even  as  the  haughty  Span  jars  did  with 
our  ancestors. 

"If  this  is  not  the  case,  I  fore  see,  that  they  will  endeavor  to 
make  their  contest  looked  upon  as  interesting  whole  Europe,  as 
much  as  it  does  themselfs.  The  Americans  will  now  not  only 
become  masters  of  that  part  of  their  continent,  which  is  still 
feably  kept  in  their  weakened  hands ;  but  they  will  soon  set  up 
as  conquerors  of  the  new  world.  They  will  subject  not  only  to 
their  own  empire  the  Neighboring  Empire  of  Mexico,  the  back 
settlements  of  the  Spanjards,  but  they  will  soon  look  upon  the 
sugar  and  indigo  islands  as  a  necessary  acquisition  for  their  well- 
fare,  and  drain,  by  a  monopoly  of  those  universally  necessary 
commodities  the  most  solid  richess  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  will  depopulate  half  Europe,  from  its  inhabitans,  who  will 
crowd  to  that  happy  shore,  where  true  liberty  and  a  new  welth 
unknown  in  Europe  will  attend  them.  They  will  soon  invade 
the  British  dominions  in  the  east  and  take  to  themself  the  immance 
richess  which  the  English  have  derived  from  them,  in  short 
America  will  soon  become  the  most  powerfull  nation,  which  ever 
existed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  will,  as  a  second  Rome, 
extend  their  dominion  far  out  of  their  own  country,  and  become 
arbiters  of  Europe  itself,  making  it  dependent  of  its  will.  This, 
I  know  particularly,  will  now  be  the  language  of  Brittain, 
endeavoring  to  make  a  common  cause  of  it.  The  Russians  seem 
to  keep  back  in  this  Sceme  by  a  war,  with  which  they  are  con 
tinually  threatened  thro  the  measures  of  a  nation,  well  known  to 
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